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Introduction 


We know little about King Vikramaditya. ‘Vikramaditya’ is a title, rather 
than a name. It means: someone whose valour is like that of the sun. There 
are emperors who have assumed the title of Vikramaditya—Chandragupta 
II being an example. But there was also a legendary King Vikramaditya, 
and scholars do not agree about identifying this legendary King 
Vikramaditya with any one of the known historical King Vikramadityas. 

If you ever visit Ujjain, this illustrious ruler is present everywhere, 
irrespective of which historical Vikramaditya he is identified with. You will 
be shown temples built by King Vikramaditya. You will be shown the hill 
where Vikramaditya’s throne was buried until King Bhoja discovered it in 
the eleventh century. Thereby hangs a tale. 

Whoever ascended that hill was suffused with immeasurable wisdom. 
This trait manifested itself in some young cowherds. When this was 
reported to King Bhoja, he had the hill excavated, and a magnificent throne 
was discovered; it had thirty-two statuettes. When King Bhoja wished to be 
seated on the throne, the statuettes restrained him. He was told, ‘This is 
King Vikramaditya’s throne. He was a phenomenally wise and great king. 
To be seated on the throne, you must be as wise as him.’ Then, one by one, 
the thirty-two statuettes (each of which was a cursed apsara) told a story 
about King Vikramaditya’s wisdom. These stories are collectively known as 
the Simhasana Dvatrimsika, or Singhasan Battisi. The earliest versions of 
this text go back to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. 

The use of the word ‘version’ is important. There was no printing at the 
time, and written rendering came much later. Stories were passed down by 
word of mouth, preserved through oral transmission. Consequently, even 
though there may have been a common origin, there were regional versions 
and variations. This 1s true of the Simhasana Dvatrimsika, as well as of 


another text associated with the legendary King Vikramaditya—that 1s the 
one wonderfully adapted in this book. 

This text is known as the Vetala Panchavimshati, or Baital Pacchisi. A 
vetal is a demon or spirit, almost always male. But it isn’t any arbitrary 
demon or spirit. Specifically, it is a demon that possesses a dead body with 
an ulterior motive. This text, thus, has twenty-five stories about the vetal, 
more accurately, stories about the vetal and King Vikramaditya. Each story 
has a puzzle, and King Vikramaditya has to solve the puzzle. And it is not 
as if the solutions are easy. 

While in the Simhasana Dvatrimsika, King Vikramaditya is depicted as a 
historical figure, whom King Bhoja hears about from the statuettes, the 
Vetala Panchavimshati has King Vikramaditya as the primary protagonist. 
As a text, the Vetala Panchavimshati is also older than the Simhasana 
Dvatrimsika. The note on the text gives a very good introduction to its 
antecedents. Indeed, the roots probably go back further still. 

There was a text known as the Brihatkatha, dated around the sixth 
century and attributed to Gunadhya. It was not written in Sanskrit, but in a 
language known as Paishachi. Evidently, there is no one around who can 
speak, understand or read Paishachi any longer. The Brihatkatha can 
loosely be translated as a large collection of stories. 

The Brihatkatha didn’t survive, but its derivatives did—those stories 
were passed down through the ages, and featured King Vikramaditya. They 
were retold in Sanskrit by Kshemendra and Somadeva. There is a version in 
Nepal, in Sanskrit, a version in old Maharashtrian prose, another in old 
Tamil verse. All these derivative stories are based on King Vikramaditya, 
and not on the Vetala Panchavimshati alone. At one point, Kashmir had a 
rich heritage of works in Sanskrit. And following from this tradition, there 
are two Sanskrit versions that specifically narrate the Vetala 
Panchavimshati. These were written by Sivadasa and Jambhaladatta. Both 
these texts have been translated into English. As the note on the text later 
mentions, this adaptation is based on Chandra Rajan’s translation of the 
Sivadasa rendering. There are twenty-eight stories, not twenty-five, but the 
note at the end explains why. 


I hope you will read the Simhasana Dvatrimsika some day, too. For some 
reason—perhaps because of the vetal or because there are engaging riddles 
—young people love the Vetala Panchavimshati much more. Actually, 
everyone seems to like the Vetala Panchavimshati more. Therefore, despite 
it having been translated in the past, what’s wrong with another adaptation, 
especially one directed at the young? Enjoy the stories, they are wonderful! 
By the way, the sinsipa tree (the Indian rosewood) also figures in the 
Buddha’s discourses. Once you grow up and have the time and the 
inclination, I hope you read them in the original Sanskrit too. 


July 2016 Bibek Debroy 


How It All Began 


King Gandharvasena ruled over the city of Pratishthanpura, that lay on the 
banks of the river Godavari. A powerful monarch, he had reason to be 
proud of his might and influence. 

One day, the king went hunting in the forest near the city, as he often did. 
On the way back, he overheard one of his attendants whispering to another, 
“We’re very close to where the revered hermit Valkalasana lives.’ 

‘Who is he?’ the other attendant asked. 

‘Haven’t you heard of him?’ The first one sounded surprised. ‘He is a 
holy man immersed in the most rigorous penance possible. They say he’s 
been meditating under a nimba tree for a thousand years, without speaking 
or moving.’ 

‘Why is he torturing his body so?’ The second seemed puzzled. 

“You are a fool!’ scoffed the first. “Don’t you know why yogis undertake 
penance? They do it to acquire superhuman powers. He is determined to 
gain entry into the heavens and become equals with the celestial beings. 
Imagine, Valkalasana has disciplined his body to the extent that he can 
survive on a mouthful of tree bark, which he eats punctually at midnight.’ 
The man’s voice dropped further. ‘They say . . . even his excretory 
functions have stopped.’ 

‘What?’ Muffled laughter followed. 

The king’s mouth twitched too. He had heard of the ascetic but never 
seen him in person. He recalled what one of his courtiers had said: ‘Your 
Majesty, he has attained such a supreme state of holiness, they say, that 
one’s sins can be washed away simply by setting eyes on him.’ Maybe, 
thought the king, J should go and pay my respects to this extraordinary 
sage. 


‘Do you know where this saintly hermit lives?’ he asked aloud. ‘I would 
like to seek his blessings before I leave this place.’ 

His attendants rushed up, eager to serve him. They guided him to the 
nimba tree and the king found the yogi seated under it, just as the man had 
described, in deep meditation—so deep that the sound of the horses’ hooves 
and the men’s chatter did not seem to reach him. He continued to sit there, 
motionless and silent. 

I will wait, thought the king. As soon as he opens his eyes I will fall at his 
feet. 

Gandharvasena waited quietly, mounted on his horse. He did not utter a 
word, in case it disturbed the hermit. He even gestured to his attendants to 
retreat to a distance. But a couple of hours passed, and the hermit didn’t so 
much as blink. The king was slowly beginning to get annoyed. He was 
hungry and thirsty from having waited so long. And it was also humiliating 
to be ignored in the presence of his retinue. 

Finally his patience ran out. ‘What a conceited man!’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘He is so full of himself that he refuses to acknowledge that I, the 
king, am waiting for him so humbly. I will make him pay for his rudeness.’ 

Gandharvasena returned to his capital city in a foul mood, thinking of 
ways to teach the arrogant hermit a lesson. The following day, the first thing 
he did when he entered his court, was announce, ‘There is a proud hermit 
meditating in the forest. So proud that he doesn’t open his eyes to 
acknowledge those who come to seek his blessings. He needs to be put in 
his place. Is there anyone here who will volunteer to interrupt his penance? 
I will pay handsomely.’ 

To the king’s surprise, his words did not elicit any response. Not a single 
man in the court offered to disturb the hermit. When the uncomfortable 
silence had stretched on for a long time, a woman suddenly raised her 
voice. “Your Majesty, I will perform this task. I am young and attractive. I 
can say without boasting that no man alive can resist my charms.’ 

‘Hmm... you might just be the right person,’ said the king, looking the 
woman over. ‘If you can indeed accomplish what I ask, I will reward you 
with an entire village and much else besides.’ 


‘I swear to you, Your Majesty,’ the woman proclaimed, ‘I will present 
him here in court soon.’ 

Bowing deeply, she hurried out. As soon as she reached home, she began 
her preparations on how to work her wiles on the hermit. She dressed up in 
the loveliest clothes and jewellery she possessed, in all the forms of the 
solah sringar. First, she wrapped a gorgeous silk antariya around her waist 
and secured it with an intricately embroidered kayabandh. Then she draped 
a matching uttariya around her shoulders. She concentrated on her hair next 
—it had to be perfect. She made an elaborate bun and embellished it with 
ornaments. She wore jewelled earrings and fastened the clasp on an ornate 
gold necklace. She put on a glittering nose ring, and then a bajubandh to 
decorate her upper arms, after which she slipped beautiful, heavy bangles 
on to her slender wrists. She completed her beautification with anklets that 
tinkled as she walked, her feet painted with alta. And as a final touch, she 
dabbed a perfume fragrant enough to cast a spell on the most indifferent of 
men. 

Thus adorned, she set out for the forest and found the hermit under the 
nimba tree, lost in deep meditation. She walked right up to him, but he 
didn’t make the slightest movement. The jangling of her bangles, her 
tinkling anklets and the heady scent of her perfume seemed not to reach him 
at all. Puzzled, she stood there for a long time, just observing him. 

This is going to be a challenge, she said to herself finally. fhe doesn t 
open his eyes, what use are my charms? I need to make some other plans. 

She decided to build a little hut and live there for the time being, as she 
tried to find an opportunity to distract him. Determined he may be, she 
thought, but hes human, not yet a god. I'll discover some weakness in him 
sooner or later. 

She watched him all day—but without any luck. So she resolved to keep 
an eye on him through the night. At midnight, the hermit reached out for a 
mouthful of the bark he lived on. 

An idea flashed through the woman’s mind like a ray of light. She 
hurried back to the city without delay. Once she reached her house, she 
went out and bought a large pot of milk. She placed it on the fire and heated 


it till 1t thickened into a cream. Then she mixed it with sugar and rolled it 
into laddoos. Once she had a basketful of delicious laddoos ready, she made 
her way back to the forest. The yogi was exactly where she’d last seen him, 
still seated in the lotus position, his eyes shut, barely breathing. 

‘Hmm,’ murmured the woman, smiling. ‘Let’s see if you can resist this.’ 
When darkness fell, she quietly placed a laddoo at the foot of the tree and 
crept back into the shadows. 

The midnight hour arrived and the ascetic reached out for his meal. His 
hand closed on the laddoo, just as the woman had hoped. And she watched 
with bated breath as he placed it in his mouth. When he swallowed it, she 
had to restrain herself from clapping her hands with glee. Encouraged, the 
next night she placed two laddoos in the same spot. The hermit ate one. 
Then his hand reached out again, and he gobbled up the other one as well. 
The following night, she kept four laddoos under the tree. The hermit ate 
them all. He began to relish the sweets so much that one night, he devoured 
all twenty laddoos she’d laid out for him. By now, his skinny frame had 
begun to fill out and, soon, the lure of the laddoos began to affect his 
powers of concentration. 

One day, he opened his eyes just a tad, and his gaze fell on the young 
woman seated before him, watching him intently. He was bewitched at 
once. ‘Ah,’ he breathed, ‘is there anything to compare to the sight of a 
beautiful woman? Who are you, lovely maiden?’ 

The woman demurely covered her face with a veil and said, ‘Revered 
yogi, I am an attendant to Lord Indra, the king of the immortals. What is 
your wish?’ 

‘My wish is to marry you,’ the hermit said immediately. ‘Please be my 
wife and live here with me, in these quiet woods.’ 

‘Oh,’ the woman replied coyly, ‘but my proper place is in the court of 
Lord Indra.’ 

When the hermit begged and pleaded, she pretended to give in. The 
ascetic used his powers to create a mansion for her in the forest, and they 
began living there together. In time, the woman became pregnant and gave 
birth to a little boy. The yogi, by now, had completely forgotten about the 


penance he had pursued for so long. He was quite happy leading the life of 
a family man and enjoyed playing with the baby. 

Time passed. When the child turned one, the woman said, ‘Listen, I have 
something to say. I feel it is about time we moved to the city. You are no 
longer a hermit—you’re a family man now, and we belong within a 
community. Besides, it isn’t safe for our child here either. Wild animals 
roam these woods and he is in constant danger.’ 

‘As you wish,’ said the hermit. ‘Choose the place you’d like to go to, and 
we’ ll move there.’ 

‘Have you seen the city I lived in before I came here? That would be the 
best place. Why don’t you place our boy in his cradle? We can go there 
right away,’ the woman cunningly suggested. 

The hermit sat his son in the cradle, heaved it on to his shoulders and 
followed his wife to the city. She led him straight to the palace and entered 
the king’s court. ‘Your Majesty,’ she said with a bow, ‘I would like to 
present the hermit Valkalasana to you.’ 

The king was delighted to see the hermit carrying a child in his arms. ‘O 
most dedicated ascetic,’ he asked with a mocking laugh, ‘is your penance 
complete now?’ 

“When you encounter a face as lovely as the moon, a body as graceful as 
a swan and take that woman to your heart, what room is there for prayers, 
penance and meditation?’ replied the hermit. 

‘Indeed,’ said the king. ‘When a beautiful woman appears, adorned in all 
the bewitching forms of the solah sringar, is there any man in the world 
who can resist her? Not even an ascetic engaged in the most arduous 
penance!’ 

The king’s words cut the sage to the quick. He recalled the rigorous 
penance he had observed for so many years and the great goal he had 
abandoned—just for a woman who had deliberately enticed him! Maddened 
by rage, he let out a fearsome shriek and flung his son’s cradle on the floor. 
The child was thrown out so violently that his body broke into three pieces. 

As the courtiers watched, horrified, the child’s head rolled on the ground 
before the king, while the trunk and the limbs flew into the air and 


vanished. The hermit stomped out of the palace, and the woman fled, 
weeping. 

The trunk landed up in a potter’s house, while the limbs were deposited 
in an oil merchant’s house. After a while, these body parts disappeared 
mysteriously. However, three babies were conceived that night—one by the 
queen, one by the potter’s wife and one by the oil merchant’s wife. Exactly 
nine months later, the three women gave birth to three boys. 

There was great rejoicing in the palace when the prince was born. The 
king ordered for five kinds of drums to be beaten, and distributed generous 
gifts to his subjects. He held a feast for the Brahmins and the bards, and 
lavished fine garments and other valuables on them. An astrologer was 
summoned to cast the baby’s horoscope. After he had compared the 
positions of the planets with the child’s time of birth, he shared his findings. 

“Your son is blessed with extraordinary good fortune, O king,’ he 
proclaimed. ‘He was born under very auspicious signs, with five of the 
planets at their most powerful. He 1s destined for greatness. According to 
the stars, he will demonstrate unusual valour at an early age. I suggest you 
name him Vikramaditya, meaning “the sun of valour”.’ 

After a while, he added, ‘Curiously, two other boys were born at exactly 
the same time—to a potter and an oil merchant. Their horoscopes are 
identical. This means . . . that one of them will slay the other two and 
become master of the whole world.’ 

“Who else but my son?’ The king smiled complacently. ‘You said he will 
be blessed with extraordinary courage.’ 

The astrologer lowered his head in a bow. He was rewarded handsomely 
by the elated king—cows, gold and much else. Later, he cast the horoscopes 
of the two other boys as well, and quietly repeated his prediction, that one 
would slay the other two and reign supreme over the earth. 

The little prince Vikramaditya thrived and grew into a well-built boy. In 
due course, King Gandharvasena had the necessary rituals performed for his 
son—the hair-cutting ceremony and the investiture of the sacred thread. He 
found the best teachers to train him in the art of warfare—fencing, archery 


and wrestling—as well as to teach him the scriptures and tutor him in the 
sciences and the arts. 

The prince was still very young when his father passed away. He 
performed all the funeral rites as instructed and, on an auspicious day, 
ascended the throne. The tilak—the mark of kingshtp—was placed on his 
forehead, and the crown, on his head. The citizens paid him homage as the 
new king, and he began to discharge his duties faithfully. 

Meanwhile, the other two boys had grown up and begun to work with 
their fathers. One day, the potter’s wife said to her son, ‘My boy, you are 
becoming a man. It is time you knew that you were born under unusual 
stars.’ And thus she narrated the incidents of his birth to him. The young 
man’s eyes opened wide when he heard about the astrologer’s prediction. 

‘So... itis possible that I can become the king and rule over the earth?’ 
he cried out, excited. 

‘That’s what was predicted,’ said his mother. ‘That one of you will slay 
the other two and become all-powerful.’ 

The potter’s son jumped to his feet. ‘Why did you take so long to tell 
me?’ 

He ran off without waiting for his mother’s reply. ‘What a destiny!’ he 
said to himself. ‘I just have to finish off the oil merchant’s son and the king. 
Then all power will be mine. The astrologer’s prophecy will be fulfilled!’ 

After much thought, he came up with a scheme which he felt would work 
perfectly. /t will be easier to deal with the oil merchant's son first, he 
thought. He tracked the boy down and became friends with him. He brought 
him a small gift every day, and when he had gained his trust, he said, ‘Dear 
friend, we are performing a ritual and I need to gather wood for the sacred 
fire. Will you come to the forest to keep me company?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the oil merchant’s son. ‘Nothing will give me more 
pleasure.’ 

The potter’s son lured him to a desolate part of the forest. And when the 
unsuspecting boy had his back turned, he swiftly slipped a noose over his 
head and tightened it. Then he hung him from a sinsipa tree. After that, he 


slipped into the city, careful to use a path different from the one they had 
taken earlier. 

When the oil merchant’s son did not return, a search party was sent to the 
forest—they found his corpse hanging from the sinsipa tree. Suspicion 
naturally fell on the friend who had taken him there. 

The matter was reported to the king, and he sent his guards to arrest the 
murderer. But the potter’s son had got wind of what was happening, and by 
the time the guards reached his house, he’d already fled to a far-off land. 
The king ordered for his possessions to be confiscated, banished his parents 
for harbouring a murderer and had his house razed to the ground. 

King Vikramaditya was reassured that he had got rid of a dangerous 
criminal and believed that all was well in his kingdom now. 


The Ascetic ’s Visit 


King Vikramsena, also known as Vikramaditya, was ruling over the 
beautiful and prosperous city of Pratishthanpura. A powerful and respected 
monarch, he had strong armies under his command. Bards sang his praises, 
saying: 


Gloriously bright, like a million suns, is the king, 
Blinding as brilliant flashes of lightning, 

He sits on a wondrous lion-throne 
Surrounded by a reverent band of ministers, 
Glowing with beauty like the god of love; 

And beloved by his people like Lord Shiva, 
Unwavering as the ocean, he maintains the bounds of law, 
Protecting the good and punishing the evildoer 
Is always the king’s highest duty and endeavour. 


To serve his subjects unfailingly, the king ensured he was available in his 
court at all times. 

One morning, a naked, skull-bearing sadhu arrived at the hall. He held a 
glistening bilva fruit in his hand, which he presented to the king after 
greeting him with the words, ‘I am called Kshantishila, Your Majesty.’ 

Vikramsena bade him welcome and accepted the fruit graciously. He 
offered the yogi a seat and asked him to have some paan and supari. The 
yogi took it and sat there for a short while, then he took his leave and went 
his way. 

The next day, he appeared again with the fruit and presented it to the 
king. To the king’s surprise, he turned up the day after that as well. This 
went on for twelve years. 


The king was too courteous to ask him why he came every day with the 
bilva fruit, and the yogi never requested the king for any favours either. 
Then one day, as the king was accepting the fruit, it slipped from his hands 
and fell to the ground. Vikramsena’s pet monkey pounced on it and broke it 
open. To the surprise of the whole court, a brilliant ruby rolled out. It was so 
dazzling that everyone rushed forward to take a look and comment on it. 

As for the king, he sat there for a few moments, thunderstruck. Then he 
addressed the yogi. ‘You are an ascetic, sir. Why are you gifting me such a 
valuable jewel?’ 

The naked mendicant replied, ‘Listen to me, O king, it is written in the 
great books: 


When you visit a king, 
A physician or a teacher, 
A child or an astrologer, 
You must not go empty handed; 
A gift of fruit bears its own fruit. 


“Your Majesty,’ he continued, ‘I have been coming here for twelve years, 
and every day I’ve placed a fruit in your hands that contained a gem as 
valuable as this one.’ 

Astounded at hearing this, the king sent for the royal storekeeper. ‘My 
good man,’ he said, ‘you know that this ascetic has been offering me a bilva 
fruit every day for the past several years. What have you done with them?’ 

‘ve been putting the fruits away in the storeroom, Your Majesty, along 
with all your other gifts,’ replied the storekeeper. 

‘Bring them all here,’ the king ordered. 

Obeying the king’s commands, the storekeeper immediately went and 
brought all the fruits, which had mostly rotted. A gleaming gem clattered to 
the floor as each was broken open. The king was overcome at the sight, as 
were all the courtiers. 

Vikramaditya’s eyes widened in disbelief as he gazed at the heap of 
jewels in front of him. ‘O yogi,’ he cried, ‘you have given me priceless 


treasure. These jewels are brilliant beyond imagination. I am a king, and yet 
it is not in my power to repay the value of even one of these. What can I do 
for you in return for this magnificent present?’ 

The mendicant replied, ‘Your Majesty, as the wise Brihaspati said, any 
matter that relates to a ruler, even a petty one, should not be discussed in 
public. A wise man never broadcasts his secrets to the whole world. For this 
reason, I would prefer to talk to you in private.’ 

The king asked everyone to leave, and the yogi then disclosed his wish. 
“Your Majesty,’ he said, ‘on the fourteenth day of the Krishna paksha, the 
period of the waning moon, I wish to perform certain rites at the cremation 
ground situated on the banks of the river Godavari. Once I complete those 
rites, I will attain the eight siddhis. This means I will gain the ability to 
become: 


minute as an atom, 
huge as a mountain, 
light as air, 
heavy as a rock, 
invisible when I wish. 


‘T will be able to: 


fulfil all my desires, 
bend anyone I wish to my will, 
become lord of the whole world. 


‘If a man, who is the bravest of the brave, assists in these rites, even a weak 
and ordinary person can vanquish death itself. I have journeyed through 
many lands but not found anyone as courageous and sincere as you. 
Therefore, I pray that you agree to assist me in these powerful rituals. You 
will have to come all alone, dressed in dark clothes, and armed only with 
your sword, on the fourteenth night of the waning moon.’ 

‘I have already given you my word,’ said the king. ‘I promise to be there 
on the fourteenth night.’ 


The ascetic left satisfied, saying he had to prepare for the rites he 
intended to perform. 

On the fourteenth night of the Krishna paksha—the amavasya, believed 
in lore to be one of the most dreadful, eerie nights—King Vikramsena 
donned dark-coloured garments and set off for the burning ground, carrying 
only his sword. 

He found the yogi waiting there. The man sprang to his feet the moment 
he saw the king approaching. He seemed to be in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement. “You have kept your word, O valiant king!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
cannot tell you how important this is for me. Now please listen carefully to 
what I have to say. About eight miles from here, there is a vast cremation 
ground. When you reach it, you will see a corpse hanging from the branch 
of a sinsipa tree. You must carry it back here. But beware, do not reply if it 
speaks to you, because the moment you do, it will return to the tree.’ 

It was a disgusting task for a king—to carry a corpse on his shoulder. But 
Vikramaditya was bound by his word. He set off stoically, undaunted by the 
horrors of the cremation ground. The huge burning ghat was shrouded in 
smoke, and bones bleached white lay in heaps. Bloody organs were strewn 
everywhere, as were skulls, used as goblets by ascetics who haunted such 
sites to participate in various gruesome rituals. 

It could well be described as death’s playground. In some places, the 
darkness was so deep that Vikramaditya could barely see where he was 
going. The wild shrieking of spirits filled the air and the flames that flared 
up from the pyres coiled like whips thrashing evil demons. It seemed as if 
Time, the great destroyer, was performing the dance of death, decked in 
garlands of entrails that the vultures had plucked from the corpses. The 
wind howled eerily, like it was whistling through hollow bones, and there 
was a horrific jangling sound, as if formidable yoginis were tramping up 
and down. Ghouls and ogres thronged the place, their mouths red with 
blood and their faces flushed with drink. Indeed, the sight of lopped-off 
limbs and rows of skeletons was enough to turn the bravest man’s stomach. 
At another spot, it seemed as though the battle of Kurukshetra was being 
fought all over again. Worse still, spectres of demons like Khara and 


Surpanakha lurked in the shadows, along with Ravana and his cohorts. An 
ominous roaring added to the sense that the world was coming to an end. 

The intrepid king walked through these terrible scenes without flinching, 
till he reached the sinsipa tree and saw the corpse hanging. It was a hideous 
sight—its skin dark blue, with its hair standing up on its head, eyes staring, 
and the flesh shrivelled on its frame. 

Vikramaditya calmly climbed the tree and cut away the rope from which 
the body hung. But the moment he touched it, the corpse let out a blood- 
curdling shriek and leapt on to a higher branch. Startled, the king clenched 
his teeth and followed it up the tree. The corpse, however, led him a merry 
chase—flitting from branch to branch—until finally, with superhuman 
effort, the king managed to grab it firmly with both his hands. He quickly 
pulled it down, placed it on his shoulders and set off, retracing his steps 
towards the riverbank. 

A being known as a vetal had taken possession of the corpse and it began 
to speak. 

‘Hear me, O king,’ it said. ‘You have worked hard to capture me, and 
your journey back is a long one. As you know, there are many ways to pass 
time. The knowledgeable devote it to the delights of poetry or the physical 
challenges of the martial arts. The unwise and ignorant, on the other hand, 
waste it in sleep, making mischief or indulging in evil deeds. But what use 
is good fortune without self-control? It’s as pointless as possessing the gift 
of winning speech without real intelligence. So, listen to this story with 
which I’ll entertain you on the way.’ 


The Mysterious Messages 


The mighty king Pratapmukuta ruled over the great city of Varanasi. He had 
a son named Vajramukuta. 

One day, the prince decided to go hunting. Along with his friend 
Buddhisena—the minister’s son—he rode deep into a dense forest. They 
had a wonderful time pursuing their favourite sport. And as they raced their 
horses through the forest, at midday, they suddenly came upon a clearing 
with a lake. It was a mesmerizing sight. 

Wild geese and mallards flocked on its surface, along with bright- 
feathered sheldrakes. White lilies and red lotuses added their colours, while 
the round leaves and stems of the lotus spread a green mesh across the 
water. Creatures like fish and turtles thronged it. And trees stretched a 
charming canopy of leaves over it. Screw pines clustered at its edge like an 
ornamental border. Bees buzzed incessantly, drawn by the scent of the 
kadali blossoms. The chirping of the gallinules, loons and peacocks set up 
an enchanting clamour, mingling with the call of partridges that feed on 
moonbeams. The sweet cooing of koels added its melody, which, along 
with the sight of sarus cranes and various water fowl, created a most 
delightful scene. 

The prince and his friend dismounted with cries of delight and washed 
their hands and feet in the lake. Soon they noticed a small shrine dedicated 
to Lord Shiva. Immediately, they entered and paid homage to the god. 

While the prince sat there, engrossed in worship, a young woman 
happened to come to the lake with her companions. After bathing, she 
entered the shrine to perform rituals in honour of the goddess Gauri. Just as 
she was leaving, her eyes fell on Vajramukuta, who looked up to meet her 
gaze. In that instant, they fell passionately in love with each other. 


Too bashful to speak, the maiden decided to convey her feelings through 
gestures. She removed the lotus she wore in her hair and put it behind her 
ear. After that she placed it between her teeth, then held it against her heart. 
Finally, she put it under her foot. After performing this mime, she departed. 
The prince simply sat there, overcome. 

His friend, the minister’s son, noticed his state. ‘What’s the matter, dear 
friend?’ he asked. ‘Why do you look so stunned?’ 

The prince cried out, ‘My dear Buddhisena, didn’t you see that 
bewitching girl? I have no idea who she is and where she comes from. The 
only thing I know is that unless I marry her, I’Il die. These are not idle 
words. I am determined.’ 

‘My good friend,’ replied Buddhisena, ‘did she say or do anything that 
might provide us a clue? Anything that might help us find out who she 1s?’ 

Vajramukuta looked at his friend wide-eyed with astonishment. ‘She did 
not utter a single word. How will we find out who she is?’ 

‘Hints and gestures, the expressions on one’s face, all convey a person’s 
thoughts,’ said Buddhisena. ‘An intelligent man can interpret them easily. 
So now tell me if she did anything unusual.’ 

‘All right, P’Il describe her actions, though I couldn’t understand them at 
all. She removed a lotus from her hair and placed it near her ear. Then she 
held it between her teeth. After that she held it against her heart. Finally, she 
placed it beneath her foot. And then she left. Now what can you make of 
this?’ asked the prince. 

Buddhisena remained silent for a while. Then he said, ‘I think when she 
took the lotus from her hair and placed it next to her ear, she was telling you 
the name of her city—Karnakubja; “karna” means ear, and “abja’” means 
lotus. When she bit it, she was saying that she is the daughter of 
Dantaghata, which means “bite”. When she placed it on her heart, she was 
expressing her feelings for you—saying, “You live in my heart.” And when 
she put it under her foot, she was telling you her name—Padmavati.’ 

The prince sprang up, beside himself with excitement. ‘Let us go there 
right away!’ he cried. ‘If I can find her, I will have reason to live, otherwise 


Pll die of misery. Let’s go. I refuse to swallow a morsel of food till I find 
her.’ 

Immediately, the two headed for the city of Karnakubja. When they 
reached, the first thing they came across was a hut, just off the road, where 
a yogini lived. 

Vajramukuta rushed to her. ‘Old mother,’ he asked, ‘have you always 
lived in this city?’ 

‘Indeed I have,’ the woman replied. 

‘Does a princess named Padmavati live here?’ the prince questioned her 
eagerly. 

‘Indeed she does,’ said the old woman. ‘She is the daughter of King 
Dantaghata. I know her well and visit her every day.’ 

‘In that case, you must go and meet her today,’ Buddhisena requested. 
“We wish to convey a message to her and would be very grateful if you 
could deliver it.’ 

‘All right,’ said the old woman. ‘I will help you.’ 

Following his friend’s instructions, Vajramukuta quickly braided a 
garland of flowers, handed it to the old woman and said, ‘Please present this 
to Padmavati and tell her that the prince she met at the lake is here in the 
city.’ 

The old woman set off for the palace. She gave the garland to Padmavati 
and relayed the prince’s message. When Padmavati examined the garland, 
she took note of the way it had been woven, and immediately guessed what 
the message was. All the same, she acted as if she was very annoyed. She 
dipped her hand in sandalwood paste and slapped the old woman on both 
cheeks. 

‘Don’t you dare come and say such things to me ever again!’ Padmavati 
yelled. ‘If you do, I’ll have you put to death. Get out now!’ 

Shocked, the old woman hurried back to the prince. The moment he saw 
the look on her face, Vajramukuta paled. When the woman told them about 
the princess’s strange reaction, he was beside himself with anxiety. ‘What 
do you think this means, dear friend?’ he asked Buddhisena. 


‘There is no need to be downcast,’ the minister’s son reassured him. 
“When she slapped the old woman and imprinted her face with light- 
coloured sandal paste, she meant to say, “Come after ten days, when the 
Krishna paksha is over.” 

Ten days passed, and the old woman was sent to the palace again. This 
time, the princess dipped her hand in a paste of red saffron and slapped the 
old woman’s cheek with three fingers and threw her out. 

When Vajramukuta set eyes on her, he clutched his head dejectedly. 
‘What am I to do, my friend? Is this the day I give up my life?’ he moaned. 

The minister’s son cheered him up again. ‘Do not despair,’ he said. 
‘Padmavati is not in a condition to receive visitors, so we will send our 
messenger again after four days.’ 

The prince spent those four days in fretful waiting. Then the old woman 
was sent off to the palace once more. The moment she greeted Padmavati, 
the princess seized her and tied a thick rope around her neck. Then she had 
the old woman shoved out through the west gate of the palace. 

The poor woman was quite fed up by now. This rough treatment was the 
last straw. She narrated her experience to the prince in the surliest manner 
possible. Buddhisena, however, thought hard over the incident and felt it 
held promise. ‘My friend,’ he told the prince, “you should go to the western 
gate of the palace tonight. Let’s see what happens.’ 

Vajramukuta could not wait for the night to come. The few remaining 
hours of the day felt like a hundred years. When the sun set, he dressed in 
his finest garments and headed for the western gate of the palace with 
Buddhisena. As soon as they reached, they found that instead of the 
princess, her attendants were looking out for Vajramukuta. They beckoned 
to him, and then hoisted the prince up into her room through a window, 
while his friend returned to their lodgings. 

Vajramukuta and Padmavati were meeting for the first time. They greeted 
each other politely and inquired formally after each other’s health. Then 
Padmavati’s maids led the prince to a perfumed bath and laid out 
magnificent garments and jewels for him to wear. A sumptuous dinner 
followed. The evening went by in pleasant talk. Finally, the princess asked, 


‘How fortunate, My Lord, that you could sense my feelings for you with 
such ease!’ 

Vajramukuta replied, ‘No, my beloved, it was my clever friend who 
interpreted all your messages.’ 

‘Oh, so it was like that? Iam so happy to hear that you have such a 
devoted friend!’ replied the princess sweetly. ‘I must send a delicious dish 
for him in the morning.’ 

The prince went home quite pleased with the way things had gone. 
Enthusiastically he told his friend all about his visit to his beloved. ‘She 
says she will send a special delicacy for you in the morning,’ he ended, 
beaming. 

Buddhisena had given careful ear. ‘So she plans to send a special dish for 
me?’ He smiled. ‘I expect poisoned laddoos will arrive shortly.’ 

The prince frowned at this. However, very soon, a maid arrived, bearing 
a beautiful salver full of laddoos. Buddhisena examined the laddoos. Then 
he picked one up and tossed it to a dog loitering nearby. The dog gobbled it 
up and, within moments, the poor animal had fallen to the ground, dead. 

The prince was horrified. ‘What kind of a woman is she?’ he cried. ‘She 
wanted to kill you, my dearest friend! I will not have anything to do with 
her.’ 

Buddhisena tried to calm him down. ‘She is madly in love with you and 
cannot bear the fact that we are so close. Don’t forget how lavishly she 
entertained you,’ he said. ‘There’s another way to tackle this problem. Go to 
the palace again tonight and spend time with her. When she says it’s time 
for her to go to sleep, pretend to leave but stay hidden nearby. When she’s 
fast asleep, quietly take some of her clothes and jewels and make three 
marks on her left leg with your nails. Come and meet me in the cremation 
ground after that. I will be there in the guise of an ascetic.’ 

The prince did as his friend had suggested and, after grabbing the 
princess’s clothes and jewels, he made his way to the cremation ground. 
Buddhisena sat there in the lotus pose, eyes shut as if in meditation, his hair 
matted and coiled on his head. The prince handed over his loot to him. 


Buddhisena kept everything but handed the princess’s ring to him. ‘Go to 
the market and try to sell this.’ 

Vajramukuta went to a goldsmith and told him that he wanted to sell the 
ring. The moment the goldsmith set eyes on the ring, he frowned. ‘What is 
this? This ring belongs to our princess Padmavati!’ he cried. Immediately, 
he took the prince to the keeper of the royal treasury and reported that he 
was in possession of the princess’s jewellery. 

The official took Vajramukuta into custody. ‘You do not look like a thief. 
You seem to be a warrior and are carrying arms. Where did you get hold of 
this ring from?’ 

As his friend had instructed, the prince said, ‘My guru gave it to me.’ 

‘Take me to your guru at once,’ said the keeper of the royal treasury. He 
accompanied the prince to the cremation ground and cross-questioned his 
so-called guru. “Tell me, O venerable sage,’ he demanded, ‘from where did 
you get this piece of jewellery? It bears the royal stamp.’ 

The ascetic replied, ‘This happened on the fourteenth night of the dark 
half of the month. I came across a group of yoginis here. They were making 
a circle of red flowers on the ground and performing some rituals. They 
placed a man inside the circle and, before my eyes, they tore him apart. I 
rushed towards them, brandishing my trident. Unnerved by my fury, they 
fled, but not before I managed to pierce one of them on her left leg with my 
trishul. In her terror, she dropped some of her clothes and jewels on the 
ground. I gathered them up.’ 

The keeper of the royal treasury immediately went and reported the 
matter to King Dantaghata. When he heard this, the king sent for the 
woman who was in charge of the ladies’ apartments. ‘Go and check the 
princess’s body for marks of any kind,’ he commanded. 

The woman went and discovered three scratches on Padmavati’s leg. She 
came back and said, ‘Your Majesty, what the keeper of the treasury reported 
to you seems to be true.’ Then she added, ‘But please think carefully before 
you take any action. Such matters are best kept secret from the public.’ 

The agitated king turned to the keeper. ‘Go to that ascetic and ask him 
what kind of punishment such a deed deserves.’ 


The keeper went to the cremation ground and asked Buddhisena for 
guidance, who replied in solemn tones, ‘According to the laws of dharma, 
cows and Brahmins cannot be put to death, nor one’s own relatives, nor 
those we have broken bread with, nor those who have come to us for 
refuge. Where women are concerned, no matter how serious the crime, they 
cannot be executed. Exile is the only proper punishment.’ 

King Dantaghata immediately banished Padmavati from his kingdom 
without even bothering to question her and listen to her side of the story. 
Vajramukuta and Buddhisena appeared at the city gates and offered their 
help to the distraught princess. They took her back to Vajramukuta’s 
kingdom where the prince married her with much pomp and show. 

In Karnakubja, however, everyone was sunk in grief. Padmavati’s father 
was so cast down with sorrow at this turn of events that he eventually died, 
mourning the loss of his daughter. Padmavati’s mother burned herself on his 
funeral pyre and followed him to the kingdom of Yama, the god of death. 


Ok OK 


After it had ended the story, the vetal asked, ‘O king, who do you think was 
at fault here? Let me warn you, if you know the answer and do not respond, 
your head will shatter into pieces!’ 

King Vikramsena recalled Kshantishila’s advice. But the vetal’s threat 
hung over his head. ‘There’s no question that it was King Dantaghata who 
was at fault,’ he replied. ‘He took such a serious decision without trying to 
investigate the facts of the case properly.’ 

Barely had he spoken, than the vetal flew off his shoulder to hang itself 
on the sinsipa tree again. The king had no choice but to follow it back, in 
order to fulfil his promise. 


The Most Deserving Suitor 


King Vikramsena trudged back to the sinsipa tree, hauled down the corpse, 
slung it on his shoulder and headed for the riverbank where Kshantishila 
was waiting. 

Once again, the vetal began to speak. “Let me tell you another story, O 
king,’ it said. 


Kk Ok OK 


There was a city called Dharmasthala, ruled by a King Gunadhipa. A 
Brahmin named Kesava lived in the city with his daughter, Mandaravati. 
She was of marriageable age, and so lovely that news of her beauty had 
travelled far and wide. No wonder then, that three young Brahmins, 
handsome and learned, worthy in every way, appeared at the same time to 
ask for her hand in marriage. 

Kesava was in a quandary. How was he to choose between the three 
young men? ‘One daughter,’ he said to himself, ‘and three suitors. Each as 
deserving as the other. How can I choose one and reject the other two?’ 

While he was racking his brains, by chance, a black snake came 
slithering into his house and bit Mandaravati. Desperate to save his 
daughter, the horrified Kesava instantly sent for men expert at curing snake 
bites. However, each one of them proclaimed, ‘She cannot be saved. This 
species of black snake is highly poisonous. There is no cure for its bite.’ 

Before long, Mandaravati was tossing with fever, sweating and vomiting. 
After some time, her limbs became paralysed and her neck contorted. She 
lost the ability to speak, and very soon she stopped breathing altogether. 

Weeping, Kesava took her body to the cremation ground and began 
performing the funeral rites. The grief-stricken suitors accompanied him. 
One of them was so overcome that, crying he couldn’t live without her, he 


threw himself on to her funeral pyre and burned himself to death. The 
second suitor built a little hut on the spot where she had been cremated and 
vowed to live there for the rest of his life, mourning her. The third decided 
to forsake all and became a wandering ascetic. 

The ascetic travelled all over the country, begging for alms. In the course 
of his journeys he arrived at a certain city and stopped in front of a 
Brahmin’s house. It was time for the midday meal, so the householder said, 
‘O holy man, please take a seat and eat with us.’ 

The Brahmin’s wife put down a mat for the ascetic to sit on, and began to 
serve him food. At that very moment, her child started crying loudly. 
Irritated, the woman picked up the child and threw him into the fire in a fit 
of fury. The ascetic sat there, aghast, unable to swallow a bite. 

To his surprise, the Brahmin asked him, ‘Why are you not eating, O 
ascetic?’ 

The ascetic immediately replied, ‘How can I eat in a house where such 
devilish deeds are done?’ 

Hearing this, the father of the child rose and went inside the house. He 
brought out a book and read a mantra from it. Within seconds, the child 
sprang up alive and began playing merrily, as if nothing had happened. 

The ascetic was dumbfounded. What amazing knowledge, he began to 
think. If I could only get hold of this mantra, I could bring my beloved 
Mandaravati back to life. He decided to hide in the neighbourhood and, at 
midnight, when everyone was fast asleep, he crept into the house and stole 
the book. 

Straight away, he headed for the cremation ground where Mandaravati 
had been burnt. The suitor who was living there called out to greet him. 
‘Friend,’ he asked, ‘you must have travelled to many places. Did you, by 
chance, obtain any new knowledge?’ 

“Yes, I have learnt how to bring the dead back to life.’ 

‘Is that so?’ the other suitor jumped up, excited. ‘Why don’t you bring 
our beloved Mandaravati back to life then? Her ashes are lying there.’ 

The ascetic immediately opened the book and began to chant the mantra. 
He then sprinkled some water on Mandaravati’s ashes. Within minutes, she 


rose from the ground, perfect in form and as lovely as ever. The moment 
she came back to life, the suitor who had burnt himself with her sprang up, 
whole too. 

No sooner than they had stopped marvelling at the amazing mantra, the 
three suitors began quarrelling among themselves, each claiming that he 
was the one who deserved to marry Mandaravati. 

The poor girl was quite confused and did not know what to say! 


OK OK 


‘Now tell me, O king,’ questioned the vetal, ‘which suitor has the rightful 
claim to be Mandaravati’s husband?’ 

‘The suitor who brought her back to life is like her father,’ replied 
Vikramsena. ‘The one who was reborn with her is like her brother. But the 
suitor who stayed at the spot she was cremated, mourning her, has the 
rightful claim to be her husband.’ 

To his dismay, the moment he finished speaking, the vetal leapt off his 
shoulder and flew back to the sinsipa tree to hang from its branch. 


The Parrot and the Myna 


The patient Vikramsena set off to the sinsipa tree once again and picked up 

the dead body. And the same routine followed. The vetal began to speak. 

‘Listen, O king,’ it said, ‘I will tell you another story to pass the time.’ 
And it began its narration, without waiting for the king to say ‘yes’ or 
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no. 


Kk OK OK 


A king named Rupasena ruled over the city of Bhogavati. He owned, 
among various other objects that added to the splendour of his magnificent 
palace, a parrot named Vidagdhachudamani. As its name implies, this parrot 
was a creature that possessed extraordinary knowledge, and the king would 
often converse with it on various topics. 

One day, King Rupasena asked, ‘Sir Parrot, can you tell me which fields 
of knowledge you have mastered?’ 

“Your Majesty,’ replied the parrot with a toss of his head, ‘my knowledge 
extends to each and every field of learning.’ 

‘If that is so, surely you can tell me if a woman exists who will be the 
perfect match for me,’ said the king. 

‘Definitely there is one such, Your Majesty,’ replied the parrot without 
batting an eyelid. ‘There is a king named Magadhesvara, who rules over the 
land of the Magadhas. He has a daughter, Surasundari. She will be the right 
wife for you.’ 

Interestingly, in the land of Magadha, the princess addressed the very 
same question to her pet myna, Madanmanyjari. “Can you tell me, dear 
myna, if a man exists who will make the perfect husband for me?’ 

“Your Highness,’ said the bird, ‘there is indeed such a man. King 
Rupasena, who rules over the city of Bhogavati, would be the perfect 


husband for you.’ 

The princess’s interest was immediately aroused and she fell in love with 
Rupasena without setting eyes on him. 

In the meantime, King Rupasena sent some eminent nobles as 
ambassadors to Magadha to present his proposal to Magadhesvara. They 
were escorted to the king by his minister of war and peace, and they 
courteously conveyed the king’s proposal to marry Surasundari. 

Magadhesvara was pleased with the idea and immediately agreed. When 
an auspicious date was fixed, King Rupasena arrived with a magnificent 
procession, and the ceremony was performed with all the splendour of a 
royal wedding. When the princess left for her marital home, her pet myna 
naturally went with her. 

Intrigued by the way things had turned out, Rupasena had a large cage 
built and put Madanmanjari in it along with Vidagdhachudamani. When the 
parrot set eyes on the lovely myna, he fell in love with her right away. ‘My 
dear one,’ he said, ‘let us get married and enjoy the days of our youth, 
which will not last long. You know, it is said that it’s better to choose love 
over money-making or performing good deeds.’ 

The myna did not take kindly to his proposal. ‘I cannot think of falling in 
love with a man,’ she replied in a chilly voice. ‘Men are evil, they kill 
women.’ 

‘No, it is women who are worse,’ replied the parrot, stung. “They are 
false, greedy and deceitful, and murder men without pity.’ 

The argument became more and more heated, and the king overheard 
them fighting bitterly. ‘What’s going on?’ he asked. ‘Why are the two of 
you squabbling like this?’ 

The myna was the first to speak. ‘Your Majesty, I am telling him that I 
cannot imagine falling in love with a man. Men are full of bad intentions 
and they kill women. I can tell you a story that’ll prove my point: 

‘In the city of Elapuram lived a man named Mahadhana. He was the 
president of the merchants’ guild and had a son called Dhanaksaya. This 
young man was married to the daughter of Udbhata, the president of the 


merchants’ guild in the city of Punyavardhana. After marrying her, he left 
her in her father’s house and returned to Elapuram. 

‘After some years, his father passed away and Dhanaksaya inherited all 
his wealth. But he was given to bad habits, such as gambling, and soon lost 
all his money, and even the mansion his father had left for him. 

‘Now that he was penniless, he thought of visiting his father-in-law. After 
enjoying the hospitality of his in-laws for several days, he told them that he 
wished to take his wife home. Udbhata agreed readily. Dhanaksaya 
suggested that his wife adorn herself with all the expensive jewellery she 
possessed, and the two of them set off. 

‘Almost halfway through the journey, when they had reached a lonely 
spot, he said to her, “Dear one, this place is very dangerous. Please take off 
your precious ornaments, lest they attract thieves. I will take care of them.” 
His trusting wife did as he suggested. 

‘The wicked Dhanaksaya then pulled off her expensive outer garments as 
well and pushed her into a dry well. After that, he hurried away to his own 
city. 

‘His poor wife wept bitterly and cried out for help whenever she heard 
anyone passing that way. Her calls reached the ears of some travellers. They 
rescued her and guided her back to the road. Once she had recovered from 
the shock and thought the matter over, she decided it was best to return to 
her father’s house but not to disclose the truth. 

‘Her parents were naturally quite astonished to see her. “What 
happened?” they asked. “And why have you come back alone?” 

‘Some robbers attacked us,” she said, sobbing. “They took all my jewels 
and carried my husband away. Somehow, I managed to escape and ran all 
the way here. I don’t know what happened to my husband. I fear they might 
have killed him.” 

‘Her parents were horrified when they heard this, but did their best to 
console her. 

‘Meanwhile, in Elapuram, the wicked Dhanaksaya soon gambled away 
his wife’s jewellery. After it was all gone, he decided to go back to his 
father-in-law’s house to try and wheedle some money out of him. When he 


arrived, he was stunned to find his wife living there, looking quite hale and 
hearty. He could not help but wonder how she had managed to escape from 
the well. And he was gripped by the apprehension of what he would do if 
she disclosed the truth. 

‘As he stood there, pale and trembling, his wife came up to him. “Have 
no fear, dear husband. I have forgotten all. Come inside!” 

‘She led him into the house with great affection. All her family members 
were delighted to see that he was alive and embraced him with great 
warmth. 

‘Dhanaksaya enjoyed their hospitality for many days. Udbhata, being a 
wealthy man, had bought more expensive ornaments for his daughter, as 
befitted her status as a married woman. One night, however, while she was 
asleep, the wicked Dhanaksaya stabbed her with a knife. He removed all 
her jewellery and ran away, back to his own city. 

“Your Majesty, I saw all this with my own eyes,’ said the myna. ‘This is 
why I say, men are evil creatures.’ 

When he heard this, the parrot immediately said, ‘Horses and elephants 
and goats, wood and stone and cloth, we know they are all different. Even 
water drawn from two sources will be dissimilar. It is the same with men 
and women.’ 

‘All right, Sir Parrot,’ said the king. ‘Why don’t you tell us about 
women’s bad qualities?’ 

‘A man named Sagaradatta was the president of the merchants’ guild in 
the city of Kanchanapuram. His son, Sridatta, got married to the daughter of 
Samudradatta, who was the president of the merchants’ guild in the city of 
Sripura. After the wedding was solemnized, the young man brought his 
bride back to his father’s home. When some time had passed, Sridatta made 
plans to embark on a journey to distant lands, for the purposes of trade. His 
wife was escorted back to her father’s house, while Sridatta collected the 
goods he needed to sell. 

‘Sridatta was away for a long time, as happens in such journeys. Lonely 
and restless, his young wife would go up to the terrace of her father’s house 
and watch the royal highway, longing for her husband’s return. 


‘One day, a handsome young man happened to pass that way. The two 
exchanged glances and were attracted to each other. With the help of a 
garland-maker—a woman who was quite friendly with the young wife— 
they began to meet in secret. 

‘Soon after, however, Sridatta returned from his travels and arrived at his 
father-in-law’s house to take his wife home. But she did not want to go back 
with her husband now. When he tried to talk to her, she was cold and 
distant. The moment he fell fast asleep, exhausted from his journey, she 
crept out of the house to meet her lover. A robber happened to catch sight of 
her, all decked up and adorned with fine jewels. Intrigued at the sight of a 
woman out by herself at night, dressed in her best, he began to follow her. 

‘Now, the royal guards had killed the woman’s lover—when they saw 
him prowling around in the dead of the night, they took him for a robber. 

“When the young wife arrived at their meeting place, she found him 
stretched out on the ground, lifeless. But she could not bring herself to 
believe that he was dead. She shook him hard, then offered him paan, supari 
and other delicacies, attempting to rouse him. The robber watched her, full 
of wonder. 

‘A yaksha, a spirit of the woods, happened to be sitting on a tree nearby. 
On a mischievous impulse, he entered the dead body. The girl was 
overjoyed, thinking that her lover had woken up. The yaksha kept up the 
pretence for a while, then he bit off her nose and vanished. 

‘Soaked in blood, the young wife went to her friend, the garland-maker, 
and told her what had happened. “It would be best to return home and sit by 
your husband’s side, crying loudly, ‘Oh, look what this man has done to 
me!’” advised the garland-maker. 

‘The young wife thought it a good idea and hurried home. She sat down 
beside her sleeping husband and began to wail and shriek. All her family 
members came running to her room and were horrified to see her with her 
nose bitten off. 

‘““What have you done, you cruel man?” they shouted. “Why did you 
mutilate this poor, innocent girl so brutally? What has our daughter done to 
deserve this?” 


‘Stunned, the unfortunate son-in-law just did not know what to say. His 
in-laws dragged him to the royal halls of justice, and the magistrate on duty 
sentenced him to death for the heinous crime of disfiguring his wife. 
However, when the ill-fated man was being led to the gallows, the robber 
who had witnessed everything appeared and cried out, “Honourable sirs, 
please listen to what I have to say. This man is being punished unjustly.” He 
narrated the whole incident to them—each and everything he had seen that 
night. 

‘The magistrates heard him out. Astonished and troubled, they discussed 
the case again. Finally, they set the husband free and pardoned the robber. 
As for the deceitful young woman, she was made to sit on a donkey and 
was driven out of the city.’ 

The parrot ended his story with the remark: ‘Your Majesty, this 1s what 
women are like.’ 

And before the king’s eyes, the two birds—the parrot and the myna, shed 
their feathers and changed into vidyadharas, celestial beings. In a blaze of 
light, they flew away and ascended to the abode of the gods. 


Ok OK 


The vetal now posed its question to King Vikram: ‘Tell me, King, between 
men and women, who has the greater tendency to perform evil deeds?’ 
“Women,” said Vikramaditya, ‘because they are usually not taught to 
discriminate between good and evil the way men are.’ 
The words were barely out of his mouth when, once again, the vetal took 
off for the sinsipa tree, leaving the king gazing after it. 


The Devoted Servant 


Stoically, the king followed the vetal and took down the corpse from the 
tree. And once again, it began to speak. ‘Listen, O king, this is a very 
tedious task you are engaged in. So I will tell you another story to entertain 
you on your way.’ 


Ok OK 


King Sudraka ruled over the prosperous city of Vardhamana. A righteous 
ruler, he was ever willing to give ear to his people’s problems. One day, 
taking his seat in the court, he said to his chamberlain as usual, ‘Please 
check how many are waiting outside the door.’ 

The chamberlain went out and returned to tell the king, ‘Your Majesty, 
there is a swarm of petitioners at the door. They sit there patiently like oxen, 
covered with dust, soaked in sweat, weary and worn, waiting for you to 
give them audience.’ 

‘Send them in, one by one,’ ordered the king. 

The petitioners filed in and made their pleas. Among them was a noble 
warrior from the southern lands. When it was his turn, he said, ‘My name is 
Viravara, Your Majesty. I have come to seek employment with you. I 
promise to serve you faithfully, unto death.’ 

‘What salary are you expecting?’ the king asked him. 

“Your Majesty, I expect to be paid a thousand gold coins a day,’ Viravara 
replied. 

Thinking that the man had a large entourage, King Sudraka inquired, 
‘And how many elephants, horses and foot soldiers do you need to 
support?’ 

“Your Majesty, there are only four people in my family. My wife, a son, a 
daughter and I,’ Viravara answered. ‘There is no one else whom I need to 


provide for.’ 

All the people present in court—noble princes, ministers, heroic warriors 
and other courtiers—laughed loudly when they heard this. The king was 
mystified too. Why is this man asking for such an enormous amount? he 
thought. Then it struck him that he might justify his salary one day. 

After he had reflected over the matter sufficiently, the king sent for the 
royal treasurer and directed him: ‘Kindly pay Viravara a thousand gold 
coins daily.’ 

Each day, when he received his salary, Viravara would first offer some to 
the gods, some to Brahmins, to bards and musicians, strolling players, 
dancers, storytellers, jugglers and other entertainers. He would give some to 
the poor, the blind and lame, to lepers and others in need. Only after that 
would he buy provisions for his family and sit down to a meal. Every night, 
he stood guard outside the royal bedchamber, armed with his sword. And 
whenever the king called out—even in the middle of the night—*Who 
stands at the door?’ Viravara would reply, ‘It is I, Viravara.’ 

As is quite common, the rich order their servants around—‘Come here!’ 
‘Go there!’ ‘Sit down!’ ‘Stand up!’ 

It is indeed a fact that a servant cannot eat in peace or speak when he 
pleases, express his views freely or even sleep without a care. He has to be 
careful not to offend. Silent though they may be before their masters, such 
men often indulge in idle gossip and lack the courage to be frank because 
they cannot displease their masters. Thus, even the wisest of sages cannot 
gauge their true feelings. But was Viravara such an individual? There was 
no way the king could be sure. All he knew was that he was dutiful. 

One night, the king heard the sound of a woman weeping pitifully. It 
seemed to be coming from the cremation ground. He called out, “Who is at 
the door?’ 

Viravara replied as usual. ‘It is I, Viravara, Your Majesty!” 

‘Do you hear a woman weeping?’ asked the king. 

‘Indeed, I do,’ Viravara replied. 

‘Then go, find out what troubles her, and come back and tell me at once,’ 
said the king. 


Viravara headed towards the cremation ground immediately. Little did he 
know that King Sudraka was following him in disguise, cloaked in the dark. 

Sure enough, at the burning ghat, he came upon a woman lamenting 
piteously. She was decked up in rich garments and dazzling jewellery, but 
her long hair flowed over her back unbound. She was running back and 
forth in a frenzy, crying loudly, but without any tears visible on her face. 
‘What a terrible thing!’ she moaned. ‘What sins have I committed? What 
misery is in store! My whole body trembles when I think of it!’ 

Astonished at the sight, Viravara asked, ‘Who are you? And why are you 
mourning in this pathetic manner?’ 

‘I am Rajyashree,’ replied the woman. ‘The king’s glory.’ 

‘What is the reason for your sorrow, Rayyashree?’ Viravara questioned 
her. 

‘The goddess is offended. This means that three days from now, our 
beloved King Sudraka will draw his last breath and join his ancestors. I will 
lose my lord and become a widow. How can I not be overwhelmed with 
sorrow?’ 

‘This is terrible news indeed,’ Viravara said, stunned. ‘I am a loyal 
servant of King Sudraka. I beg you to tell me, since you have knowledge of 
this looming disaster, do you also know of a way to save His Royal Majesty 
and grant him a hundred years of life?’ 

‘There is a way, my good man,’ replied Rajyashree. ‘If you cut off the 
head of your own son and sacrifice it to your guardian goddess, the king can 
enjoy a hundred years of existence.’ 

Viravara did not waste a moment and hurried home at once. He woke up 
his wife and told her about his strange experience. ‘My beloved,’ he said 
affectionately, “you are a wise and virtuous woman and very dear to me. 
You can well understand what is required of me as a loyal servant to King 
Sudraka. You know how highly he rewards my services, how he has 
provided for us so generously. As a benevolent and just ruler, his life must 
be saved for the good of his subjects, no matter how enormous the cost to 
us. To do that, I have to sacrifice our son, the boy we adore. But how can I 
continue to live after putting my own child to death? I beg you, please leave 


for your father’s house and seek shelter there, before I perform this terrible 
act.’ 

‘Father and mother, brother and son, they’re all very dear to me,’ replied 
his wife. ‘They have given me much. But no one can compare with you, my 
husband. You are my only refuge. I will not leave you, even in death.’ 

Their son had woken up and overheard his parents’ conversation. ‘If my 
death will guarantee our noble king a life of a hundred years, please do not 
delay, dear father,’ he said. ‘I will have no regrets. What is my petty 
existence worth compared to that of a just ruler like King Sudraka?’ 

The sound of their voices travelled to Viravara’s daughter as well. She, 
too, offered to give up her life with the rest of her family. When they had 
discussed the matter fully, they set off for the temple of their guardian deity. 

King Sudraka followed them secretly, marvelling at how the whole 
family had supported each other in their devotion to him. 

Viravara prayed to the goddess and then took up his sword, saying, ‘O 
great goddess! Accept this sacrifice of my son by my own hands and grant 
our king a hundred years of health!” 

He struck off his son’s head and placed it at the feet of the goddess. 
Overcome with sorrow, his daughter stabbed herself with a dagger. Her 
mother followed suit. Seeing his entire family dead, Viravara said, ‘What 
use 1s it to serve the king for a thousand gold pieces now? Those for whom 
I was earning are no more in this world.’ 

He, too, cut off his head with his sword. 

King Sudraka had stood by and watched it all. Overwhelmed by the 
tragic sight, he thought, How could I allow this terrible thing to happen? 
Everyone in this family has given up their lives for my sake. But is my 
kingdom worth this sacrifice? Why didnt I stop Viravara in time? I need to 
atone for this crime. 

He drew his sword too and was about to sever his head from his body 
when he heard a voice. ‘Sudraka, my son! Your courage and compassion 
have pleased me greatly. I grant you a boon. Ask for whatever you wish.’ 

Sudraka fell to his knees before the idol of the goddess. “Great goddess! 
If my actions have pleased you, I beg you to bring Viravara and his family 


back to life.’ 

‘So it shall be!’ the goddess’s voice rang out again. She sent the elixir of 
life from the underworld, and when it was administered to the four corpses, 
they rose, one by one, as if waking from a deep sleep. 

The king stole away to his palace and Viravara took his family home. 

According to his usual practice, King Sudraka appeared in his court at 
sunrise. Viravara presented himself there as usual. 

‘Viravara,’ asked the king, ‘did you find out why that woman was 
weeping last night?’ 

“Your Majesty,’ said Viravara, ‘a man can find a generous and kind 
master through his good deeds, a master who can recognize merit when he 
sees it. But it is not so easy to find a servant who is not only honest and able 
but will defend his king no matter how high the cost.’ 

When he heard this, King Sudraka rewarded Viravara for his devotion 
with half his kingdom. 


Kk Ok OK 


The story completed, the vetal posed its usual question to the king: ‘Who is 
the most noble among all these characters, O king?’ 

‘The king, without doubt,’ replied Vikramaditya. 

“Why do you say that?’ questioned the vetal. 

‘Viravara was doing his duty as a servant,’ the king answered 
immediately. ‘A king, however, is not obliged to sacrifice his life for his 
servant. Sudraka showed true nobility when he valued Viravara’s sacrifice 
more than his kingdom.’ 

Having received his response, the vetal flew off King Vikram’s shoulder 
to return to its tree. 


Who Should Marry Mahadevi? 


The tenacious King Vikramaditya made his way back to the sinsipa tree. He 
lifted the dead body from the tree and placed it on his shoulder. As he 
started towards his destination, the vetal said, once again, ‘O persevering 
king, Pll tell you another story to lighten the burden of your journey.’ 


Ok OK 


King Mahabala ruled over the famous city of Ujjaini. A man named 
Haridasa was his minister of war and peace. Haridasa had a beautiful 
daughter, Mahadevi. She was old enough for marriage, which meant that 
Haridasa was preoccupied with the task of finding her a suitable husband. 
In fact, his daughter had requested him: ‘Please wed me to a man who 
possesses the most sterling qualities, dear father.’ 

In the course of his work, Haridasa went on a mission to the court of a 
monarch who ruled a country that lay in the south. 

While he was in the capital city of that land, a young Brahmin 
approached the minister. ‘Greetings, noble sir,’ he said, ‘I have heard you 
have a beautiful daughter and are looking for a match for her. Please be 
kind enough to consider me a suitor.’ 

‘I am very honoured by your proposal,’ Haridasa replied politely. ‘But I 
have decided to marry my daughter to a man who possesses exceptional 
talents.’ 

“Well then, I am the man for you,’ said the young man confidently. ‘I am 
indeed endowed with extraordinary abilities.’ 

‘I am a stranger in this city and have no way to verify your claim,’ was 
Haridasa’s response. “You will have to provide some evidence to support 
this assertion.’ 


‘That is easily done,’ boasted the Brahmin. He showed Haridasa an 
unusual chariot which he had built. ‘This is no ordinary chariot,’ he said. ‘It 
can fly and take you to any place you wish to travel to.’ 

‘All right,’ Haridasa said. “Come tomorrow to my lodgings with this 
chariot and we will see what it can do.’ 

The suitor arrived with the chariot, as he had promised, and Haridasa 
asked him to carry him back to Ujjaini. He was highly impressed, when, 
after the two of them had taken their seats, the chariot rose into the air and 
transported them to Ujjaini. 

In the meantime, however, another young Brahmin had approached 
Haridasa’s son in Ujjaini, saying, ‘I hear you have a sister of marriageable 
age. I am very keen to make her my wife.’ 

The girl’s brother put forth the conditions. ‘Good sir, seeing that my 
sister is considered a great beauty, we will only marry her to a man who 
possesses outstanding and unusual qualities.’ 

The suitor immediately replied, ‘I am one such. I possess great skill in 
the magical arts.’ 

‘If that is true,’ said the brother, ‘then you are the right man. I accept 
your proposal.’ 

And as if this wasn’t enough, another young Brahmin came to 
Mahadevi’s mother and put forward his suit. ‘I beg you to give me your 
daughter’s hand in marriage,’ he said with utmost courtesy. “I will make her 
an excellent husband.’ 

“You are aware, though, that we have some conditions?’ replied the 
mother. ‘We will not wed our lovely daughter to just any man. Only a man 
who can demonstrate some exceptional skills will be considered worthy of 
her.’ 

“Well, I am blessed with a unique ability,’ said the young man. ‘No 
archer can claim to be my equal. I can shoot and hit my target just from its 
sound, without needing to see it.’ 

‘That is indeed a remarkable talent,’ Mahadevi’s mother replied with a 
smile. “You are the right man for my dear daughter.’ 


The result was that all three suitors arrived at Haridas’s house to finalize 
the match, laden with gifts for Mahadevi. Naturally, they were shocked and 
annoyed when they found out that she had been promised to two other men. 

‘One girl affianced to three men? How can this be?’ cried the first. ‘But 
her father agreed to my proposal. I have come a long distance in my flying 
chariot to marry her. Now you tell me that I am not the only one selected!’ 

“Well, I have come here with an assurance from her brother that I am the 
chosen one,’ complained the second. 

‘Her mother agreed that I could marry her,’ said the third, with an angry 
frown. ‘This is definitely a peculiar state of affairs. How will this problem 
be solved?’ 

Mahadevi’s parents and her brother racked their brains, trying to think of 
a way out of this awkward situation. They somehow pacified the three 
young men and asked them to return the next morning, promising them an 
answer. But that very night, an ogre who had an eye on the exceptionally 
lovely girl carried her off to the Vindhya Mountains while she slept. 

When the three suitors arrived at the appointed hour, they were further 
shocked to hear that the bride was missing. Haridasa thought this was a 
good opportunity to test who the most deserving suitor was, and also to 
rescue his daughter at the same time. 

‘Can you use your magic to find out where my daughter might have 
vanished to?’ Haridasa asked the second suitor. 

The magician took out a piece of chalk and made some calculations on a 
slate. ‘An ogre has abducted her and taken her to the Vindhya Mountains,’ 
he proclaimed. 

The archer sprang up, saying, ‘I will shoot an arrow into that vile ogre’s 
heart and free Mahadevi from his clutches.’ 

The one with the flying chariot said, eagerly, ‘My flying chariot can 
transport you there in a jiffy, friend. Please take it and bring Mahadevi back 
safely.’ 

The archer climbed on to the chariot and flew to the Vindhya Mountains. 
Using his ability to hit his target just by following its sound, he killed the 
ogre and brought Mahadevi back to Ujjain1. 


This did not solve the problem, however, because a new controversy had 
arisen. Each of the three suitors pressed their claim, arguing that their skill 
had played the most important part in the rescue. 

Once again, Haridasa found himself in a state of turmoil. Each has 
contributed equally to my daughter's rescue, he thought. To whom should I 
marry her? 


OK OK 


‘Tell me, O king,’ asked the vetal now, ‘of the three suitors, which one do 
you think earned the right to marry Mahadevi?’ 

‘The archer, of course,’ Vikramaditya replied without a second thought. 
‘He slew the ogre and rescued her.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ objected the vetal. ‘All three contributed their 
extraordinary talents towards her rescue. Why do you say the archer is 
better than the others?’ 

‘One used his magic to locate the girl, the other helped out with his flying 
chariot. Thus they were merely helpers,’ reasoned the king. ‘The archer, 
however, displayed qualities of daring and courage, quite apart from his 
skill with the bow.’ 

Once it had received the answer, the vetal lost no time in gliding back to 
the sinsipa tree, with the king in pursuit. 


Mixed-Up Heads 


The king reached the sinsipa tree and brought the corpse down again, and 
began, once more, to make his way towards Kshantishila. 

The vetal, however, was ready with a fresh story. ‘Let me tell you another 
interesting tale to help your journey pass pleasantly, O king,’ it said. “Listen 
now!’ 


Ok OK 


Once, in the city of Dharmapuri, reigned a king named Dharmashila. Being 
an ardent devotee of the goddess Chandika, the king had a splendid shrine 
built in honour of the goddess. In front of the temple was a quadrangle, with 
a sacred pool in the centre. Every day, the king would pay homage to 
Goddess Chandika, and wouldn’t touch any food till he had completed his 
worship. 

Dharmashila did not have a son to succeed him on the throne. For this 
reason, his prime minister advised him to redouble his prayers so that the 
goddess might bless him with an heir. The king extended his hours of 
worship and spent much time chanting the praises of the goddess before her. 
This pleased the deity so much that one day, she spoke to the king. ‘O noble 
king, you are the finest among all rulers,’ she announced. ‘Your devotion 
has touched my heart deeply. Ask for whatever you wish and I will grant it.’ 

‘Revered goddess, if I have managed to please you with my prayers, I 
beg you to bless me with a son who is both noble and virtuous,’ the king 
pleaded with folded hands. 

“You will receive the boon you so desire,’ she proclaimed. ‘A strong and 
courageous son will be born to you, a hero among men. Perform a special 
ceremony in my temple, offering flowers, incense and sandal paste, clothes 
of the finest silk, and as much gold as is within your means.’ 


The king organized a grand puja and worshipped the goddess, following 
her instructions. And, as the deity had promised, in time, a healthy son was 
born to him. When the news spread, his subjects thronged the temple to 
bathe in the sacred pool and seek her blessings. All their prayers were 
answered. 

As aresult, the fame of her divinity spread far and wide, and a young 
prince from a neighbouring country decided to visit the temple with his 
friend. After he had finished his worship and was sitting outside in the 
square, he caught sight of a beautiful maiden, one of the princesses of the 
land. He lost his heart to her and prayed to the goddess: ‘O most glorious 
one! If you make this lovely girl my bride, I will offer my head to you in 
gratitude.’ 

Having made this vow, he returned home, lost in thoughts of the princess. 
His best friend noticed his plight and went and informed his father. The 
king lost no time and went to Dharmapuri right away to approach the girl’s 
father for her hand. Dharmashila agreed readily. Soon after, the marriage 
took place and the newly-weds returned to the prince’s home. 

After some days, the prince went back to Dharmapuri with his bride, to 
pay a customary visit to his father-in-law. His best friend accompanied him. 
When he passed the shrine, he was reminded of his reckless promise. 

‘Beloved,’ he told his wife, ‘please wait outside with my friend while I 
go and pay my obeisance to the goddess.’ 

He entered the temple and, after he had prayed, he drew his sword and 
cut off his head to fulfil his vow. When he didn’t come out after half an 
hour, his friend began to wonder what was taking him so long. ‘My friend 
has been there for quite some time,’ he told the young bride. ‘I think I 
should go and see what is keeping him. Please wait here.’ 

And so when he entered, he got a terrible shock—his friend was lying 
there with his head severed! The next moment an alarming thought flashed 
through his mind—that he might be accused of murdering his friend in 
order to steal his wife. 

Frightened, and full of despair, he too cut off his head before the goddess. 


When a great deal of time had passed, the young bride began to worry. 
She stepped into the temple to find out what had happened. At the sight of 
the two headless bodies, she burst into tears. 

‘I must be the most unfortunate girl alive!’ she wept. ‘I’ve barely been 
married a few days, and have already lost my husband. His best friend, too, 
has sacrificed himself. What do I have to live for now? I should follow their 
example and offer up my life too, to this great deity, and thus gain 
salvation.’ 

She fashioned a noose out of her uttariya, the garment draped around her 
shoulders, and was about to hang herself, when the goddess spoke. ‘Do not 
be so hasty to take your own life, daughter,’ she said. “Your courage and 
devotion have pleased me much. Ask for whatever you desire.’ 

‘Great goddess,’ begged the young princess. ‘If I have truly pleased you, 
I pray you restore these two men to life.’ 

‘It shall be as you ask!’ proclaimed the goddess. ‘Join their heads to their 
bodies quickly.’ 

The divine words rang in the girl’s head. Full of excitement, and in a 
hurry to bring back her husband and his friend back to life, she quickly 
attached the heads to the bodies. Only when the two sat up did she get a 
shock. She had swapped the heads! The prince’s head had been fixed to his 
friend’s and his friend’s, to the prince’s! 

The men were as full of life as ever, but there was a serious problem now. 
They began to quarrel over her, each claiming to be her rightful husband. 


OK OK 


‘This is a question for you to answer,’ said the vetal with a laugh. ‘Who do 
you think is her nghtful husband, O king?’ 

King Vikramaditya replied without hesitation. ‘As food is better than any 
medicine, and as water is the best of all drinks, so does the head rule all 
other parts of the body. The body with the head of the prince is her true 
husband.’ 


Barely had he finished speaking than he felt the weight on his shoulders 
lighten. The vetal had taken off. The king had no choice but to make the 
weary trek to the sinsipa tree all over again. 


The Right Man 


The king went through the same routine of pulling the corpse off the branch 
and slinging it over his shoulders. As he set off towards his destination, the 
vetal launched into yet another story. 


OK OK 


The good king Champakesvara ruled over the lovely city of Champaka. He 
and his wife, Queen Sulochana, had a young daughter named 
Tribhuvanasundari. She was as good as she was beautiful, gentle in her 
speech, and always had a smile on her face. Better still, she had never been 
known to address a rude word to anyone, young or old. Indeed, she was not 
only respectful to her elders but polite to everyone she met. She was very 
knowledgeable, too, and well versed in all the arts. As if this were not 
enough, she also had a great air of dignity about her and possessed courage 
in good measure. 

It was quite natural then, that word of her marvellous qualities should 
spread far and wide. As a result, she began to be wooed by rich and 
powerful kings and princes, who would write flattering words in her praise 
on strips of silk and present them to her, hoping to gain her favour. 

Her father, pleased that his daughter was so sought after, asked her, ‘My 
dear child, do you feel inclined to marry any of these young men?’ 

Each time Tribhuvanasundari replied, however, ‘No, father dear, I do not 
feel any one of them is the right man for me.’ 

‘If that is the case,’ suggested the king, ‘I will have to arrange a 
swayamvara for you. I will invite kings and princes from far and near to 
gather in our great hall, and you can make your choice from among them.’ 

‘Dear father,’ said the princess firmly, ‘I don’t want a swayamvara either. 
All I want is a husband who is handsome, strong and well educated. Please, 


can’t you find such a man for me?’ 

Word now spread about the conditions that any man who wanted to 
marry Tribhuvanasundari would have to meet. And four suitors arrived at 
the city of Champaka presently. They were escorted into the royal court, 
and the king asked them to describe their talents and abilities. 

The first suitor boasted: ‘You have three conditions, charming princess. 
As you can see, I am above the ordinary where looks are concerned. Apart 
from that, I am so accomplished that I am capable of building five villages 
in a day. You might ask what I would do with them? Well, I would present 
one to Brahmins, the second I would offer to the gods, the third would be a 
gift for my relatives. As for the fourth, it would be for my wives, and the 
last, I would sell to support my personal expenses. As regards my physical 
strength, I am so brawny that no man can dare even to come close to me in 
battle.’ 

The second aspirant for Tribhuvanasundari’s hand then put forward his 
suit: ‘Like my rival said, you can see I’m a fine figure of a man. As for my 
abilities, I possess the unique talent of being able to understand the 
language of any creature, whether it lives on land or in water or flies in the 
air. As for my physical prowess, I can challenge any man here to a show of 
strength and am sure to beat him easily.’ 

It was the third one’s turn. He, too, claimed to be handsome and stronger 
than any man present in the court, with great knowledge and mastery of all 
the sciences. 

Last of all, the fourth suitor said, ‘My personal appearance, you can 
judge for yourself. As for my strength and valour—I never go anywhere 
without my sword and no man can worst me in combat. I have also studied 
all the arts.’ 

The king gave careful ear to all four men but his problem was far from 
solved. One seemed as good as the other. All four of them possess the 
qualities Tribhuvanasundari had asked for, he mused. They are equal in 
every way. Who will prove to be the right husband for her? He turned to his 
daughter. “Dear girl, whom would you like to marry?’ 


However, the modest and well-mannered Tribhuvanasundari remained 
silent. 


Kk Ok OK 


Once again, the vetal requested King Vikramaditya to answer this knotty 
question. ‘So whom do you think the princess should marry, O king?’ 

‘The fourth man—the Kshatriya who is always armed with his sword,’ 
replied the king without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘How can you say that?’ asked the vetal. ‘All four suitors possessed the 
same qualities. Why is the fourth more suited to the princess?’ 

‘The first one who said he could build five villages in a day is a Shudra, 
the one who knew the speech of all the creatures in the world is a Vaisya, 
the one who was well versed in all the sciences is a Brahmin,’ explained the 
king. ‘The fourth, being a Kshatriya, is the right husband for the princess, 
being from the same caste.’ 

The vetal flew back, as swift as an arrow, to the sinsipa tree, forcing the 
king to retrace his steps yet again. 


King Gunadhipa’s Gratitude 


King Vikramaditya had made a promise and he had to keep it. So he trekked 
back to the sinsipa tree and took down the corpse. 

‘Are you ready to listen to another story?’ asked the vetal with a cackle. 
‘T will tell you one whether you agree or not, and you will appreciate it in 
the end.’ 


Ok OK 


King Gunadhipa ruled the charming city of Malavati. One day, a needy 
prince from a far-off region came to the city, eager to get a job at the palace. 
And every day, he came to the palace and walked wearily around the royal 
gardens, hoping to encounter the king and make his appeal. But many days 
passed and, as luck would have it, he remained unsuccessful. 

A year went by and soon, all his savings were exhausted, but the man did 
not give up. Even the group of retainers who had accompanied him had 
eventually lost hope and left to find work elsewhere. He continued to wait, 
all by himself. 

King Gunadhipa decided to go out hunting one day, and rode far out. 
Lost in the pleasures of the chase, he galloped on and on and ended up 
separated from his attendants. All of a sudden, he found himself alone, deep 
within the forest, with no idea how to find his way out. 

While he anxiously wondered how he would get back to his capital city, 
the Rajput warrior who had come searching for work suddenly appeared 
before him. He greeted the king with a respectful bow. 

‘Who are you, and where have you come from, young warrior?’ asked 
the king, astonished. 

‘I have been following you on foot, Your Majesty,’ said the prince. 


‘On foot?’ marvelled the king. ‘But you look very emaciated, and 
unhappy too. What troubles you, my good man?’ 

“Your Majesty,’ said the young warrior, ‘I am a man of noble birth, but 
without means. I have had to struggle to keep myself alive. I arrived in your 
city, hoping to receive employment, but was unable to gain an audience 
with you. It is not your fault,’ he said, bowing humbly once more, ‘just the 
result of my own ill fortune. After a whole year went by and all my 
attempts to speak with you remained unsuccessful, I was beginning to 
despair, and that’s when I saw you ride out for a hunt. I decided to give it a 
last try and followed you on foot. As they say, there is nothing more 
rewarding for a man than to find a good master.’ 

‘It is my good luck that you followed me here,’ replied the king. ‘But I 
am completely famished, young man. It’s been a long time since I ate.’ 

‘There is no civilization around for miles,’ said the Rajput. ‘No place 
close by to arrange for a wholesome meal. But I can offer you some wild 
fruits.’ 

He produced two ripe amlas for Gunadhipa to eat, which appeased the 
king’s hunger temporarily. 

‘Now, will you guide me back to the capital city, my good man?’ asked 
the king, relieved. 

The Rajput led the way out of the forest, and they reached the palace 
safely. The king immediately took the young man into his employment. He 
gave him expensive clothes and jewels to wear, as befitted his status. 

Pleased and grateful after his experience in the forest, King Gunadhipa 
began to rely greatly on the young warrior. 

Once, he decided to send him to the coastal region of his kingdom to take 
care of an important task. During the journey, while sailing to his 
destination, the Rajput glimpsed a temple right in the middle of the ocean. 
He decided to stop there and offer his prayers. 

He noticed a charming lady while coming out of the temple and, 
completely taken with her, began to follow her. She noticed him and 
immediately turned around and asked, ‘Why are you pursuing me?’ 


‘I saw you at the temple, dear lady, and wanted to know where a lovely 
lady like you might be staying,’ he replied. 

The woman smiled. ‘All right, if you want to know, bathe in that pool 
first, and then enter my palace.’ 

The warrior saw that there was a beautiful pool close by. He immediately 
took off his clothes and entered the crystal-clear water. To his immense 
surprise, he found himself back in a pool in his own city. He quickly sent 
for some clothes and hurried to the palace. Stunned by this unusual 
adventure, he was eager to narrate it to the king. 

King Gunadhipa was extremely intrigued by the story. ‘I would like to go 
there and see the place for myself,’ he said. ‘Make all the arrangements 
without any delay.’ 

The king and the young warrior boarded a ship and made their way to the 
temple. As luck would have it, the very same lady arrived there with her 
companions to offer prayers. She recognized the Rajput, but when she set 
eyes on the handsome young king, she lost her heart to him. 

“Welcome to my palace, noble king,’ she said tenderly. ‘I will fulfil any 
wish of yours, be it right or wrong. Please ask for whatever you want.’ 

King Gunadhipa answered, ‘If you really mean what you say, dear lady, I 
earnestly request you to marry this man, my retainer.’ 

‘How can you expect me to do that?’ the woman exclaimed in dismay. ‘I 
have already given my heart to you. Is it right that you ask me to marry 
another man?’ 

‘Have you forgotten what you said to me?’ replied the king. ‘You said 
you would do whatever I wanted, whether it was right or wrong. If you are 
a woman of your word, you will marry this man. I am deeply indebted to 
him and this is the only way I can repay him.’ 

She thought for a moment, then said, ‘All right. Just as you wish.’ The 
Rajput warrior and the beautiful lady got married there, exchanging 
garlands. He then escorted the king back to his kingdom. 


Ok OK 


‘Here’s the question for you, O king,’ said the vetal. “Who do you think is 
the nobler man—the king or the Rajput who served him?’ 

‘The Rajput warrior,’ was King Vikram’s answer. 

“What makes you say that?’ said the vetal, disagreeing. “Didn’t the king 
show great nobility when he passed up an opportunity to marry the fairy 
princess? He had no need to surrender her to his retainer.’ 

‘Didn’t the Rajput rescue the king when he was lost in the forest?’ came 
King Vikram’s prompt response. ‘He saved his life even though he had 
reason to be bitter at his lack of employment. King Gunadhipa was simply 
discharging the debt for the two amla fruits.’ 

But giving the right answer meant that the vetal had slipped out of the 
king’s hands. Vikramaditya had to repeat the laborious task of fetching it all 
over again. 


Madanasena ss Promise 


No sooner had King Vikramaditya hoisted the corpse on to his back than the 
vetal began another story. 

‘Dear king, you know I cannot keep silent when I have so many 
interesting tales to tell,’ 1t said. ‘So listen now!’ 


Ok OK 


In the prosperous city of Madanapuram, where King Madanavira reigned, 
lived a rich merchant named Hiranyadatta. He had a daughter called 
Madanasena. On the day of the spring festival, the madanotsava, this young 
woman went with her friends to the beautiful woods that were clustered in 
the heart of the city, to take part in the celebrations and worship the god of 
love. 

Now, a young man named Dharmadatta, the son of another wealthy 
merchant, Somadatta, had come there, too, with his friends. The lovely 
Madanasena was enjoying the festivities, when Dharmadatta’s eyes fell on 
her, and he took an instant fancy to her. This is the girl I want for my wife, 
he thought. [fT can marry her, then I will want for nothing in life. 

All night, he kept deliberating over how to approach the maiden’s family 
with a proposal. These thoughts preoccupied him so much that as soon as 
he awoke, he headed to the the woods, the place where he had first seen her. 
When he saw Madanasena there, all alone, gathering flowers, it was like an 
answer to his prayers. 

He hurried towards her, full of hope. “Beautiful maiden, please agree to 
be my wife. If you do not, I promise I will kill myself right here, in front of 
your eyes.’ 

‘I am deeply flattered by your proposal, young sir,’ Madanasena replied, 
with downcast eyes. “But I beg you, do not do anything rash. I am promised 


in marriage to a well-born and wealthy man, the son of the great merchant 
Amadatta. The ceremony will take place just five days from now.’ 

‘Is that true? No, I cannot bear it! I cannot let that happen!’ Dharmadatta 
clutched his head in despair. ‘I will carry you off right away.’ 

Madanasena turned pale with fear. “Please do not even dream of such a 
thing!’ she pleaded. “You seem to be an honourable man, from a good 
family. And you know our king comes down hard on such offenders. If you 
even lay a hand on me, you will be punished as a criminal.’ 

‘That may be so,’ Dharmadatta replied. ‘But what is right or wrong? 
Even the gods are known to have abducted beautiful young women.’ 

‘I agree that such things have happened.’ Madanasena tried to placate 
him. ‘However, I request you to be patient. My father’s honour is very 
important to me. Once I am married, I will tell my husband about your 
attachment. Let us wait to see what he has to say. I promise, I will come and 
see you again.’ 

Dharmadatta was mollified, and Madanasena returned to her house 
safely. Five days later, she was wed. And when she was alone with her 
husband, she said, ‘Dear husband, there is something I need to tell you.’ 
Then she went on to narrate the incident that had taken place in the woods. 

Her husband listened carefully and thought it over. ‘You swore to that 
young man that you would go and see him again,’ he said. ‘I don’t think 
you should break your promise.’ 

Madanasena set off in the dead of night to fulfil her promise to 
Dharmadatta. It so happened that a robber was prowling the streets that 
night. The sight of Madanasena, still decked in her wedding finery, made 
his eyes gleam with excitement. Am I dreaming or is there actually a 
woman adorned in fine jewellery passing by? What a stroke of luck! I wont 
need to work for a month after this. 

He crept up to her immediately. ‘O lovely lady, where are you going at 
this hour, all alone?’ he asked. ‘Don’t you have any good sense? Are you 
totally without fear?’ 

‘I am going to meet the man who loves me so much that he is ready to 
give up his life,’ Madanasena replied. ‘I’m not afraid because the god of 


love, Madana himself, walks beside me to protect me.’ Then she told the 
robber of all that had transpired. 

Upon hearing her story, the robber underwent a change of heart. How 
lovely she looks! he thought. J would be the lowest of creatures if I robbed 
her of her jewels while she is on her way to meet the man who loves her so 
devotedly. 

Instead, for her safety, he decided to escort her to Dharmadatta’s house. 

When Madanasena appeared before Dharmadatta, dressed in her wedding 
finery, he started in surprise. ‘Is this divine beauty I see before me? An 
apsara from Indra’s court, or a yakshini, a wood spirit? Perhaps you are a 
nymph who flies by night or a vidyadhari—a fairy. Who are you, wondrous 
damsel? Where have you come from?’ 

‘I am Madanasena,’ the girl replied, taken aback at his reaction. ‘The 
daughter of the merchant-prince Hiranyadatta, the same girl you met in the 
city woods and wanted to carry off. Iam the same girl who promised to 
come and meet you again.’ 

Dharmadatta stared at her for a while, dumbstruck. ‘What did you tell 
your newly-wed husband?’ he asked. 

‘I told him everything,’ Madanasena replied. 

‘I cannot profess love for another man’s wife,’ Dharmadatta replied, 
shaking his head. ‘It is not morally right. Your husband seems to be a 
righteous man. Please go back and be a good wife to him.’ 

Madanasena turned and left without a word. The curious robber was 
waiting outside, keen to know how the story would end. Madanasena told 
him what had just happened. Impressed, he showered praise on her for 
keeping her promise. Then he gallantly escorted her back to her husband’s 
home. 

All this while, her husband had been waiting anxiously. He was 
overjoyed to see her return unharmed. When she told him about her meeting 
with Dharmadatta, he could not find enough words to extol her courage and 
fidelity. He commended Dharmadatta, too, for behaving like an honourable 
man. 


Kk Ok OK 


‘Now tell me, O king,’ asked the vetal. ‘All three men treated Madanasena 
decently. But who is the most honourable among them? The husband, 
Dharmadatta or the robber?’ 

‘The robber, without a doubt,’ replied the king. 

“Why do you say that?’ the vetal questioned him. 

‘The husband was decent because he let her go, thinking she was in love 
with another man. Dharmadatta let her go because he was afraid of 
violating the law of the land. The robber had no reason to spare her other 
than his innate kindness. That is why I say that he is the noblest of them 
all.’ 

The moment he’d received his answer, the vetal flew away—back to the 
sinsipa tree. 


Three Delicate Queens 


The king followed the vetal, wondering when this would end and when he 
would be able to fulfil his promise to Kshantishila. Stoically, he lifted the 
corpse from the tree and slung it over his shoulder. But how could the vetal 
remain silent? It began to narrate another story, and a very strange one it 
was. 


Ok OK 


A king named Dharmadhvaja ruled over the city of Punyavardhana, which 
was located in the Gauda lands. 

When the spring festival arrived, the king celebrated it according to 
custom. He ventured out to the woods with his three queens, to enjoy the 
pleasures of nature. Soon they reached a large, beautiful lake resplendent 
with blooming lotuses. The queens were enchanted by the sight. 

One of the maids ran to the lake and plucked a lovely lotus and presented 
it to the eldest queen. The flower happened to slip from her hands and fall 
on the queen’s feet. The moment it touched them, blue streaks began to 
appear on the queen’s slender, prettily arched feet decorated with jewelled 
toe-rings and anklets. She let out a little cry, saying, ‘Oh! How it hurts.’ 
Frightened, the maid immediately brushed away the flower and ran to get a 
soothing balm. It took some time for the queen to find relief, but she 
remained upset and expressed a wish to return to the palace and rest. 

The king commanded his guards to escort the eldest queen back to the 
palace. However, he was so captivated by his lovely surroundings that he 
said he wanted to wait and view the reflection of the moon in the lake, and 
so the whole company picnicked there till evening. Soon, the moon rose 
and shone its beams on the water, brushing the waves with silver. While the 
king exclaimed at the sight, the second queen cried out in pain. 


‘What’s wrong, my dear?’ asked the king. 

‘Look! Look at these blisters springing up all over my skin!’ she wailed. 

The maids were sent running to fetch another balm and escort the second 
queen back to the palace where she would be safe from the moonbeams. 

‘I hope you are all right, my dear,’ said the king to his third queen. 

In response, she began to blow on her hands. ‘That sound, that sound!’ 
she cried. ‘It’s hurting my hands. They’re aching. I can’t bear it!’ 

‘What sound?’ asked the king, a little irritated that his beautiful evening 
had been interrupted again. 

One of the maids spoke up, sounding hesitant. ‘Your Majesty, someone 
seems to be pounding a pestle somewhere in the distance.’ 

The pleasure trip had to be brought to a hurried end as the third queen 
was rushed back too. 


OK OK 


‘Now what do you think, O king?’ asked the vetal. ‘All three queens were 
unusually delicate, you’ ll agree. Who would you say was the most 
sensitive?’ 

‘The third one,’ the king replied without a moment’s hesitation. ‘The 
flower fell on the eldest queen’s feet. The moonbeams touched the second 
queen’s body. But the pestle was being pounded at a distance—it was 
merely the harsh sound that hurt her hands.’ 

“You spoke,’ said the vetal. ‘And off I go, back to my tree!’ 

The king groaned in frustration. But what choice did he have? He hurried 
after the vetal to bring it back. Again. 


The Girl on the Wishing Tree 


A lesser man would have lost his temper by now. But King Vikramaditya 
was the very embodiment of patience. Without a word, he repeated the 
same actions—catching hold of the corpse, placing it across his shoulders 
and making his way through the burning grounds, towards the sadhu 
waiting for him. 

‘I have only told you ten stories so far,’ the vetal chuckled. ‘I am sure 
you are ready for some more. Listen then!’ 


OK OK 


In the city of Gunapura ruled a king called Janavallabha, and he had a 
minister named Prajnakosa. 

The king was beginning to get fed up of the responsibility of governing 
his kingdom. He found it increasingly tiresome to see to the welfare of his 
subjects, to dispense justice and enforce law and order. What is the point of 
being a king when I’m always busy with these boring duties and have no 
time left to enjoy life? he thought. I have an efficient minister. Why dont I 
entrust all my responsibilities to him? He'll do a good job and leave me free 
to pursue the pleasures of life. 

Having made up his mind, he summoned the minister and told him to 
take over the governance of the realm. Prajnakosa agreed and began to 
handle all the king’s duties. But the day came when his wife, Lakshmi, said 
to him, ‘You look so tired and careworn these days. What is troubling you?’ 

‘Well, there is good reason,’ Prajnakosa replied. ‘His Majesty has placed 
the burden of administering his kingdom entirely on my shoulders. There 1s 
so much to take care of that there’s no time for me to even draw breath, at 
times.’ 


“You will ruin your health if you go on like this,’ Lakshmi said, worried. 
‘Why don’t you tell the king that you would like to go on a pilgrimage? He 
cannot refuse such a request. That way, you will get some respite.’ 

‘That’s a good idea.’ Prajnakosa’s face brightened immediately. 

He went to the king and said, ‘Your Majesty, your service is of the 
greatest importance to me, but there are some religious duties I cannot 
neglect any longer. Please grant me leave so I can go on a yatra.’ 

The king had no choice but to let him go, and Prajnakosa set off. After 
visiting several places of worship, he reached the holy city of Rameswaram. 
He had finished offering his prayers and was sitting on the seashore, 
watching the waves, when a wondrous sight left him dumbfounded. 

A tree began to rise from the ocean. Its roots were made of gold, and its 
branches sprouted corals. They glittered with enormous rubies too, dazzling 
the eye. As if that were not astounding enough, there was a beautiful lady 
seated on a couch on top of the tree. She was reclining against brocaded 
cushions and plucking the strings of a lute as she sang a melodious tune. 


‘As you sow, reap you shall, 
It’s your actions, great or small, 
Whether god, demon or mortal, 
Powerful or weak, fate rules all. 
In your previous life you sow the seeds 
Good or bad, you pay for your deeds.’ 


As the minister watched, open-mouthed, the song came to an end and the 
enchanted tree, along with the lady, sank into the waves and vanished. 

Having completed his pilgrimage, Prajnakosa returned home. He went 
and paid his respects to the king. He narrated all his experiences, and when 
he told the king about the bewitching damsel on the magic golden tree, 
Janavallabha was captivated. 

‘I must go and see this marvel for myself,’ he cried. ‘Dear Prajnakosa, 
please take charge of the kingdom again. I want to leave for Rameswaram 
right away.’ 


At Rameswaram, having offered prayers, Janavallabha sat on the 
seashore and waited for the wondrous vision that his minister had told him 
about. Sure enough, after some time, the Wishing Tree rose from the sea 
with the beautiful damsel singing in her melodious voice. Without another 
thought, the king plunged into the water, swam to the tree and climbed it 
before it could descend. And when it did so, he found himself in pata/, the 
underworld. 

The lady stepped down from the tree and asked him, ‘What brings you 
here, brave warrior?’ 

The king replied, ‘I saw you rise from the ocean and lost my heart to 
your beauty. That is why I have followed you here. Will you marry me?’ 

‘Is that so?’ the lady replied. “You seem like a worthy husband for me. I 
will marry you... but on one condition. You must not come near me on the 
fourteenth day of the waning moon.’ 

‘Is that all?’ asked the king. ‘I promise not to disturb your privacy on that 
day.’ 

The two got married. They were living together happily, when the 
fourteenth day of the dark-half of the month arrived. ‘Remember your 
promise,’ the damsel told the king. ‘Do not come anywhere close to me 
today.’ 

‘All right,’ said the king, ‘I won’t.’ But his curiosity had been aroused. 
He hid in her room with his sword drawn to see what would happen. As he 
kept careful watch, a frightful ogre suddenly appeared and advanced 
towards his wife. He swallowed her up whole, before the horrified king 
could react. 

Janavallabha dashed out of his hiding place, yelling, ‘You evil creature! 
You prey on innocent women! I will not let you get away. Come and face 
me, I’m not afraid of you!’ 

He plunged his sword into the monster’s stomach and his wife emerged, 
whole and unharmed. 

“You saved me from that monster!’ she cried. ‘What a great deed you’ve 
performed, my brave husband! You are a rare jewel.’ 


‘I could not bear to see the ogre devour you,’ replied the king. ‘But tell 
me, does this happen every fourteenth day of the Krishna paksha? And 
why?’ 

‘I am the daughter of a vidyadhara,’ replied his wife. ‘My name is 
Sundari. My father doted on me so much that he wouldn’t eat anything 
unless I was by his side. One day, I did not notice the time pass, and failed 
to appear when it was time for his midday meal. My father flew into a rage 
and cursed me, saying, “Because you were so thoughtless, on every 
fourteenth day of the waning moon, an ogre shall swallow you whole.” 

‘Terror-stricken, I begged him, “Dear father, you have every reason to 
curse me for this lapse. But I deeply regret my mistake. Will you not soften 
the curse with your blessings?” 

‘My father’s temper had begun to cool, and he proclaimed, “Your curse 
shall be lifted the day a brave mortal comes and slays the ogre.” You, my 
bold warrior, have delivered me from that awful curse. I will be eternally 
grateful to you. I must now go to the land of the vidyadharas and kneel at 
my father’s feet.’ 

When he heard this, Janavallabha said, ‘If you truly appreciate what I did 
for you, I entreat you to come to my capital city and see my kingdom. You 
can go and visit your father after that.’ 

‘All right, it is a fair request,’ Sundari replied. 

She took the king to a pool and, with the help of her powers, they were 
transported back to his kingdom. 

The minister was happy to see the king, and immediately made 
arrangements to celebrate Janavallabha’s return with his new bride. There 
were all kinds of festivities, the auspicious chanting of Vedic hymns, songs 
of praise performed by bards and musicians, and the beating of five kinds of 
drums. The people of the city came to greet and present gifts to the newly- 
weds. 

Several days went by in this way. And finally, Sundari said to her 
husband, ‘O king, I think it’s time I went and paid my respects to my 
father.’ 

“You are welcome to do that,’ replied the king. 


Sundari tried to recall the incantations she was well versed in, which 
would lead her back to her homeland. To her surprise, she had forgotten 
them all. 

‘I can’t seem to remember my spells,’ she said to the king. 

‘How did that happen?’ he asked. 

‘I think once I married you and began to live like a human, I lost all my 
divinity,’ she said unhappily. ‘That’s the reason I’ve lost my powers.’ 

The king’s joy knew no bounds. He sent for Prajnakosa and said, ‘My 
dear minister, I have wonderful news. My celestial spouse will stay with me 
forever. How fortunate I am that I have an efficient minister like you to take 
care of the government! Please organize another grand celebration, will 
you?’ 

The words came as a terrible blow to Prajnakosa, and he cursed himself 
for not foreseeing what might happen when he told the king about the 
Wishing Tree. However, he congratulated the king politely. ‘That is truly 
wonderful news,’ he said. ‘Please accept my best wishes. I will prepare for 
another round of festivities.’ He left with a heavy heart to perform his 
duties. 

Once the revelries began, he took leave of the king, saying he wasn’t 
feeling well. He returned home and, the moment he entered his house, he 
fell on his bed, dead of a broken heart. 


Ok OK 


‘Tell me, O king, why did the minister fall down dead as soon as the 
festivities began?’ asked the vetal. 

The king lost no time in responding. ‘Prajnakosa was a jewel among 
men. He was learned, honest and dedicated. He possessed patience and self- 
control, and performed his duties sincerely, without any self-interest. The 
king should have valued his services. The moment Prajnakosa realized that 
the king was completely besotted with the queen, with little concern for his 
kingly duties, his heart broke. He knew that when a ruler stops caring about 


the welfare of his subjects, their plight becomes like that of unprotected 
orphans, and the kingdom is headed towards certain destruction.’ 

The vetal, however, was already making its way to the sinsipa tree, and 
the patient King Vikram followed, determined to keep his promise to the 


yogi. 


Who Is Guilty? 


No sooner had the king placed the corpse on his shoulders and set off, than 
the vetal began another story. 


OK OK 


In the city of Chudapura ruled King Chudamani. His royal priest was a man 
named Hariswami. A man with extraordinary qualities, he was as handsome 
as Kamadeva, the god of love; as learned as Brihaspati, the teacher of the 
gods; and he possessed riches comparable to Kubera, the god of wealth 
himself. His wife, Lavanyavati, was as lovely as her name implies—the 
maiden with the beauty of a lustrous pearl. The two were very much in love 
with each other. 

One summer night, as they lay fast asleep on their terrace, a vidyadhara 
happened to be flying through the sky in his chariot. His eyes fell on the 
slumbering Lavanyavati, and he was bewitched by her beauty in an instant. 
Diving down, he plucked her from her bed and carried her off to his palace. 

Hariswami awoke to find his wife missing. Distraught, he searched every 
corner of his mansion, wondering, What could have happened to her? 
Could someone have taken her away? 

He hunted for Lavanyavati throughout the city, but could not find any 
trace of her. Broken-hearted, he returned home, crying, ‘My beloved wife, 
where have you gone? You were as devoted to me as I am to you. Oh... 
can you hear me where you are? You know I love you more than life itself!’ 

Hariswami fell on his bed, weeping and lamenting, even calling to the 
breeze that might have touched her, to give him a clue. Overcome with 
despair, he began to feel that life had no meaning any longer. ‘What use is 
my existence without my lovely Lavanyavati?’ he wailed. ‘If I don’t have 
her by my side, what else is there for me to do but cast off my fine garments 


for a holy man’s tattered clothes and thumb my prayer beads by the 
Ganga?’ 

He then donned an ascetic’s robes and, abandoning his home, set off on 
foot wandering without a destination. By noon he had reached another city. 
He made a bowl for himself out of palasa leaves and began to beg for alms. 
As he trudged along, he reached the house of a Brahmin, and the lady of the 
house heard his call: ‘Kind people, give alms to an ascetic!’ 

She poured some kheer into his bowl. Hariswami accepted it gratefully. 
Then he came to a banyan tree, and placing his dish in its shade, he went to 
wash his hands and feet in a nearby pool. 

A large snake lived in a hollow of the tree and some venom happened to 
drop from its jaws into the bowl of kheer. The unknowing Hariswami 
returned and ate the kheer. Within minutes, the poison began to spread 
through his body. Shivering in reaction to the venom, he tottered to the 
Brahmin’s house, somehow. 

‘Lady,’ he said in a choked voice, ‘you have poisoned me!’ The words 
were barely out of his mouth when he fell down dead at her door. 

The woman’s husband was horrified. Without thinking twice, he pushed 
his wife out of the house, crying, ‘Get out! You wicked woman, you 
murdered a Brahmin!’ 

His innocent wife fell to the ground in a heap, not knowing why she was 
being punished. 


Ok OK 


‘Now tell me, O king, who is guilty here?’ the vetal asked King Vikram. 
“Whom can you blame?’ the king answered. ‘The snake dropped venom 
into the bowl of kheer, but you can’t say it was guilty, because snakes are, 
by nature, venomous. The Brahmin lady gave the kheer to Hariswami out of 
the goodness of her heart. It’s her husband who’s at fault. For charging his 
wife with murder before examining the matter properly.’ 
The king had spoken, and so the vetal returned to its tree once more. 
King Vikram promptly followed. He had to fulfil his promise, no matter 


how wearisome the ordeal. 


The Girl Who Wanted to Marry a Robber 


Vikramaditya repeated his old routine—hauling the corpse down from the 
tree, then making another attempt to carry it to his destination. But the vetal 
wouldn’t stay silent! It began another story. 

‘Listen, O king,’ it said. ‘You'll find this interesting.’ 


Kk OK 


A king named Randhir, which means ‘steadfast in battle’, ruled over the 
city of Chandradarshanam. Dharmadhvaja, a wealthy merchant, was one of 
its prominent inhabitants. He had a young daughter called Kshobhini, a 
maiden of such unparalleled beauty that it dazzled even the sun. 

It so happened that a band of robbers was causing mayhem in the city. 
Fed up with their pillaging, a group of prominent men got together and 
approached the king. ‘Your Majesty,’ they said, ‘these robbers have 
destroyed law and order and are driving the city towards ruin. We humbly 
beg you to take care of this menace before the worst happens.’ 

‘I have taken note of your appeal,’ said the king. ‘They will not trouble 
you any longer.’ 

Right away, he recruited a large number of guards to patrol the city on 
their chariots. But the robbers had become so brazen that they continued 
their looting, undeterred. 

The agitated citizens petitioned the king again. ‘This time, I will 
personally take charge,’ King Randhir reassured them. ‘I will take rounds of 
the city all by myself and make sure I am present at the city centre at 
midnight. Let’s see how these impudent ruffians keep up their nefarious 
activities.’ 

True to his promise, the king left his palace in disguise and headed for 
the heart of the city. On his watch there, he noticed a man prowling around. 


‘Who are you, my good fellow?’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘I am a robber,’ the man replied boldly. ‘And who may you be?’ 

‘I, too, am a robber,’ said the king. 

‘What a stroke of luck!’ exclaimed the criminal. ‘Shall we loot the city 
together, my friend?’ 

The two roamed through the city, holding up people all night. And when 
it was close to daybreak, the robber led King Randhir out of the gates. “Let 
me put my spoils away safely,’ he said. 

When they were a short distance from the city, they came upon a dry 
well. The robber entered it and beckoned the king to follow. The well 
turned out to be the entrance to an underground mansion. The robber, 
however, did not invite the king inside but asked him to wait at the door. 

While he stood there waiting, a maid appeared. She started at the sight of 
the king and asked him in a whisper, ‘My Lord, what are you doing in this 
evil place, this den of thieves? Please leave before you meet your death 
here.’ 

‘I do not know how to get out of this place,’ replied the king. The helpful 
girl showed him the way out and Randhir returned to his palace. 

He lost no time in mustering his forces and led them to the dry well. 
Once they had surrounded the robbers from all sides, the king called out to 
them to surrender. Instead, the bold robber-chief emerged with his whole 
band and attacked the royal army. 

The ferocious and well-armed robbers swarmed around the king’s troops 
and massacred a large number of foot soldiers, along with those mounted on 
horses and chariots. Finally, to halt the slaughter, the king challenged the 
robber-chief to single combat. A fierce wrestling match ensued. Using all 
his skills, with immense effort, King Randhir succeeded in knocking the 
robber-chief down to the ground. He immediately called for ropes and 
bound him, hand and foot. 

The robber-chief was paraded through the streets of the city, to the beat 
of drums—the custom when a criminal was about to be executed. All the 
inhabitants turned up to see the man who had struck such terror into their 


hearts. ‘Look, here’s the villainous robber who plundered our city so 
mercilessly!’ was the cry, as they pointed to the trussed-up criminal. 

Kshobhini was standing on the terrace of her father’s mansion to watch 
the spectacle. When the robber passed by, overcome with curiosity, she 
leaned forward to get a better look. Something about the man touched her 
heart. All of a sudden, she could not bear the thought that he would be put 
to death. She rushed to her father and pleaded, ‘Dear father, I beg you to 
save this man at any cost! I want to marry him. Please, if you love me, go to 
the king and offer him as much money as you can to let him go free.’ 

Dharmadhvaja was shocked. ‘What are you saying?’ he scolded her. 
‘Don’t you have any sense? This man has been holding the city to ransom. 
A number of the king’s soldiers were killed in the attempt to capture him. 
How can you beg me to ask the king to spare him?’ 

‘Dear father,’ Kshobhini cried, ‘if you do not try to save this man, I will 
kill myself.’ 

Stunned and heartbroken, Dharmadhvaja now had no choice but to plead 
before the king. He went immediately. ‘Your Majesty,’ he said, ‘I humbly 
implore you to let the robber-chief go free. I will pay you a hundred 
thousand gold pieces for his life. My unfortunate young daughter has fallen 
in love with him and says she will kill herself if he is executed.’ 

‘What kind of request is this?’ the king cried, outraged. ‘This man 
terrorized the whole city, he finished off the best men in my army, and you 
ask me to let him go free? I will never do that.’ 

Dharmadhvaja had to return home and inform his daughter that there was 
no way to save the robber. ‘The king will not agree for all the money in the 
world,’ he said. 

Word of Kshobhini’s strange request spread like wildfire. The guards 
holding him captive told the robber, too, about the beautiful girl who was 
making desperate attempts to rescue him from the jaws of death. Upon 
hearing this, the robber first burst into tears, then he burst into laughter. And 
then, all of a sudden, he dropped dead. 

The city was already abuzz with talk, and in no time, news of the 
robber’s death reached Kshobhini. She immediately announced that she 


would mount the funeral pyre with him and sent for firewood. Then she 
dressed up in bridal finery. When the robber’s dead body was placed on the 
pyre, she took his head in her lap and asked that it be lighted. 

At that very moment, a voice rang out from the sky. ‘Daughter, your 
courage has pleased me immensely. I want to grant you a boon. Ask for 
whatever you wish!’ It was the mother goddess. 

At once, Kshobhini said, ‘Great mother, if you are indeed pleased with 
me, I beg you to restore this man to life, unscarred, just as he was. And 
please let me become his wife.’ 

The goddess sent for the elixir of life from the underworld, and as soon 
as it was administered to the robber, he sat up alive. He married Kshobhini 
and took her to live with him in his underground mansion, and, touched by 
her devotion, he abandoned his old ways. 


OK OK 


“What do you think, O king?’ asked the vetal. ‘When he heard about 
Kshobhin1’s efforts to set him free, why did the robber weep and then laugh, 
just as he was about to die?’ 

The king had an answer ready. ‘When the robber heard that a man was 
ready to part with all his wealth to save him, a reviled criminal, he wept. 
And at the thought of the rich merchant’s daughter, determined to snatch 
him from the jaws of death in order to marry him, he laughed, because 
women can go to great lengths to save even a man who is not worth their 
efforts.’ 

Vikramaditya had given a truthful reply, but there was a price to pay. The 
clever vetal flew away, and the king had to tramp to the sinsipa tree all over 
again. 


Two Magic Balls 


The patient king hauled the corpse down from the tree and set off. But, as 
usual, the vetal was in no mood to be quiet. ‘Listen, O king,’ it said. ‘I have 
yet another interesting story to divert you on your way.’ 


OK OK 


King Suvichar ruled over the city of Kusumavati. He had a daughter named 
Chandraprabha, who had just reached marriageable age. 

The spring festival arrived and, as always, she went to the groves for the 
celebrations. While she was picking sweet-scented flowers with her 
companions, a young Brahmin named Vamanaswami arrived there too, 
quite by chance. They looked at each other, and in one glance they’d both 
decided that they liked what they saw—the two young people fell madly in 
love. But just then, the princess’s companions called out to her and she had 
to return to the palace, though she was loath to leave. 

Vamanaswami was overcome with gloom and lay on the grass, thinking 
about the lovely young woman who had stolen his heart and gone away. 

Muladeva and Sasi, two tricksters, also happened to be passing by the 
groves. Muladeva’s eyes fell on Vamanaswami lying sprawled on the 
ground. He nudged his friend and said, ‘Look at the state this fellow is in, 
Sasi! He doesn’t seem to be in his right senses. I suspect he is enamoured of 
some young lady.’ 

‘What is the matter, good sir?’ he asked Vamanaswami, winking at Sasi. 
‘What has reduced you to this pitiful condition?’ 

‘What is the point of asking?’ replied the Brahmin. ‘Can you put me out 
of my misery? One should share one’s troubles only with someone who is 
able to end them. The truth is that I have many reasons to be unhappy. If 


you really wish to help, you could assist me in gathering firewood for my 
pyre.’ 

‘My young friend,’ Muladeva said in a kindly voice, ‘I can see you are a 
Brahmin. Don’t contemplate such actions. Why don’t you share your 
sorrows with me? I will try to ease them.’ 

Muladeva’s sympathetic words encouraged Vamanaswami to confide in 
him. ‘My situation is hopeless, kind friend,’ he said. ‘I have fallen in love 
with the princess and can’t dream of marrying another woman. How can 
there be any relief for me? Tell me, do I have any option but to do away 
with myself?’ 

“Why do you think there is no woman other than the princess for you?’ 
said Muladeva. ‘Forget her. I will give you such a large sum of money that 
you will be able to find the most beautiful woman on earth.’ 

‘What use is wealth, without the company of the person you love?’ 
replied Vamanaswami. ‘Without the princess, my existence is meaningless. 
I will never be able to marry her, so it’s better to die!’ 

‘If that is the case,’ said Muladeva, ‘I will help you get to the princess.’ 

He produced a tiny ball and told Vamanaswami, ‘Open your mouth and 
place this ball inside it.’ 

When he did that, he was transformed into a pretty, young girl. Then 
Muladeva put another small ball in his own mouth and changed into a 
dignified-looking Brahmin. 

The two set off for the palace. Muladeva was able to get an audience with 
the king, and when the king invited him to take a seat, he blessed him 
benignly, saying, ‘May the mighty Lord Hanuman protect you from any 
kind of danger.’ 

“Where do you come from, venerable Brahmin?’ asked the king. 

“Your Majesty, I live on the banks of the river Ganga,’ Muladeva replied. 
‘I have a young son, and when my wife pressed me to, I arranged for his 
marriage, travelling to far-off places in order to find a suitable bride. Some 
time after the wedding, my son sent his wife to her parents’ place, as is the 
custom. After four months had gone by, my wife said, “Please go and fetch 
our daughter-in-law back because it is an auspicious time for her to return 


now.” I was bringing her back to our village, when I found that it was being 
looted. There was utter pandemonium, people were fleeing left, right and 
centre, and I couldn’t locate my wife and son. Now that law and order has 
broken down completely, my village is not safe for this pretty, young girl to 
accompany me while I search for my wife and son. I request you to let her 
stay here, in the palace, under your protection, Your Majesty.’ 

The king considered the matter and, fearing that the Brahmin might curse 
him if he did not agree, he replied, ‘Of course, revered sir. Please leave her 
here. She will be absolutely safe in the palace.’ 

Muladeva departed, pleased with his work. 

The king sent for the princess and told her, ‘My dear, this young Brahmin 
girl has been left in our protection by her father-in-law. Please let her stay in 
your apartments. You must be very careful that no harm comes to her. In 
fact, you must not let her out of your sight, even when you are having a 
meal. And she must sleep in your room at night.’ 

The princess heeded her father’s instructions and led the so-called girl to 
her chambers. When night fell, she made sure that the girl slept in her room. 
The two began talking and became friends. Soon, they were inseparable and 
spent much time in pleasant conversation. 

After having gained Chandraprabha’s confidence, the fake Brahmin girl 
asked her one day, ‘What is the matter, my lady? You always appear to be 
lost in thought, and sigh as though in sorrow sometimes. You pick at your 
food and seem to be growing weaker day by day.’ 

‘Ah...’ replied the princess with a sad smile. ‘There is no one here 
sympathetic enough in whom I can confide my grief. I wonder why the 
gods make us fall in love? Only to separate us from the one we adore .. .’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked her companion. ‘You can share your 
problems with me. You know I’m a sympathetic listener.’ 

The princess sighed. ‘You must have guessed that I’ve fallen in love but 
cannot find a way to meet my beloved. I encountered a young Brahmin boy 
at the pleasure groves during the spring festival. And he was equal to the 
god of love in appearance. We exchanged glances but could not speak to 
each other, since I was out with my companions. Since then, he has 


constantly been in my thoughts, and nothing else appeals to me. I feel as if 
life 1s not worth living if I cannot marry him. But I don’t know his name or 
where he lives... . I don’t know anything about him!’ 

‘Suppose I bring your beloved to you, what will my reward be?’ asked 
the disguised Vamanaswami. 

‘If you do, I will be your slave forever!’ exclaimed the princess. 

Vamanaswami quietly removed the tiny globe from his mouth. He 
changed into his original form and stood before the princess, smiling. 

Chandraprabha gasped. First she gazed at him, wide-eyed, then turned 
away shyly. ‘See, you wanted to meet me and I appeared at once,” said the 
young Brahmin. 

Overjoyed to be reunited, and knowing they could not disclose their love, 
they decided to become husband and wife in secret, and married each other 
in the Gandharva tradition, with an exchange of garlands. Vamanaswami 
now lived without a care in the princess’s apartments. By day, he would 
assume the form of the young Brahmin bride. At night, when no one was 
around, he would remove the magic ball and return to being himself. 

The situation seemed perfect, till one day the prime minister of the 
kingdom invited the king and his family to his house for dinner. The girl 
naturally accompanied the princess. When the prime minister’s son set eyes 
on the so-called Brahmin bride, he was enchanted by her beauty. As time 
passed, he began to pine away for her, abandoning all his other pursuits, and 
eventually, even stopped eating and drinking water. His best friend, 
concerned, asked him what was troubling him. 

‘If I cannot marry that lovely Brahmin girl, I will die,’ declared the prime 
minister’s son. 

His friend immediately informed the prime minister, who hurried to the 
king, pale with anxiety. “Your Majesty, my son will surely die if he cannot 
have that young Brahmin girl for his wife. I beg you to save his life.’ 

‘But she is already married!’ exclaimed the king, shocked. ‘How can I 
allow him to wed another man’s wife? As you well know, it is against the 


’ 


law. 


This conversation had occurred in the presence of the king’s council of 
ministers. They took the prime minister’s side, counselling the king to give 
his assent. “Your Majesty,’ one said, ‘that young man has made up his mind 
to die if his wish is not granted. If he dies, the prime minister will be 
overcome with grief and give up his life in turn. The kingdom will be left 
without an able administrator and will eventually fall apart. Everyone will 
suffer. Taking all this into consideration, it would be best to give in to the 
young man’s request.’ 

The king summoned the sham girl and said, ‘I order you to marry the 
prime minister’s son.’ 

‘I cannot, Your Majesty,’ the Brahmin bride protested. “You know I am 
already married to another man. It is against the law to take another 
husband while the first is still alive.’ 

‘It is also your duty to act for the welfare of the kingdom,’ the king said 
firmly. ‘If you do not listen to my command, the kingdom’s well-being will 
be in peril.’ 

‘If you insist, Your Majesty, I will have to acquiesce,’ replied the girl. ‘I 
have a condition, however. After the wedding ceremony has taken place, he 
must undertake a six-month-long pilgrimage. Only when he returns can we 
live together as man and wife.’ 

The prime minister’s son raised no objections to the girl’s terms. The 
wedding took place and he busied himself, getting things ready for his 
pilgrimage. But before he left, he told his first wife, ‘During my absence, 
this new bride will be your responsibility. You must keep her with you at all 
times, day and night. And the two of you are not to venture out of the house 
on any condition. Do not visit anyone, no matter how close they are to you 
and how hard they press you.’ 

With these strict instructions, the newly-wed husband left. The two wives 
were compelled to stay in the same room, and became friendly. Soon, they 
started to confide in each other. ‘I’m deeply devoted to my husband,’ said 
the first wife. ‘But he has forbidden me to leave the house. How boring it is 
to waste the precious days of my youth in this way! He has gone away and I 
can’t even divert myself with any kind of entertainment. You, too, are in the 


same boat, my friend. I wonder what fate led you to share my miserable 
condition. Don’t you find it irksome to be confined like this?’ 

‘Very right, dear friend,’ said the new bride. ‘But if you agree, there is a 
way to rid ourselves of boredom. I can change into a man at will.’ 

‘How can that be possible?’ asked the first wife. “You are cracking a joke 
at my expense.’ 

In response, Vamanaswami removed the magic ball from his mouth and 
took on his real form. The first wife was stunned at this. She was attracted 
to the handsome Brahmin and the two enjoyed each other’s company while 
the husband was away. 

As the time for the husband’s return drew closer, they became worried 
lest he should find out that his new wife was actually a man. Then 
Vamanaswami was struck by an idea. ‘When everyone is celebrating our 
husband’s safe return with auspicious rituals, I will transform myself and 
slip out of the house. I will look for the trickster Muladeva and ask him to 
think of a solution to this problem.’ 

When the prime minister’s son returned, Vamanaswami did as they had 
planned and went to Muladeva for advice. The quick-witted trickster came 
up with a plan yet again. With the help of his magic orbs he took on the 
identity of the elderly Brahmin once more and turned his partner, Sasi, into 
a young man. The two then set off for the king’s palace. 

The king granted him audience and welcomed him with his usual 
courtesy, asking after his health and well-being. 

‘All is well, by God’s grace, Your Majesty,’ Muladeva replied formally. 

‘Who is this young man?’ the king then inquired. 

‘This is my son, Your Majesty,’ Muladeva said. ‘Remember, I had left his 
wife under your protection some months ago. We have come to take her 
back. Fortunately it is now safe for her to return to the village. Please, could 
you send for her?’ 

The king was full of dismay. ‘Venerable sir, please give careful ear to my 
account,’ he said. And he narrated the whole train of events as they had 
occurred, since the so-called bride had been left in his care. 


Muladeva pretended to fly into a rage. ‘What? Marry my son’s wife to 
another man? How could you allow this, O king?’ he thundered. ‘I left my 
daughter-in-law in your care. You will regret this sorely.’ 

‘Esteemed Brahmin, I beg you to forgive me,’ implored the king, 
trembling with fear. ‘Please don’t curse me. Ask me for anything you might 
want and I will fulfil your wish.’ 

The so-called Brahmin now changed tack. ‘If that is so, O king, then I 
demand that you marry your daughter to my son.’ 

The king consulted his council of ministers and they agreed that the king 
had no choice but to fulfil Muladeva’s request, lest he curse them. 

The princess was summoned, and after the preliminary ceremonies had 
taken place, the marriage was solemnized. Chandraprabha now became the 
trickster Sasi’s wife, and Muladeva and Sasi took her home with them. 

In the meantime, Vamanaswami was waiting at Muladeva’s house. When 
he saw the newly-married couple arrive, he was stunned. 

“What is the meaning of all this?’ he cried. 

‘I married the princess with her father’s consent, in front of the whole 
court and all the people present there,’ Sasi said smugly. ‘Now she is my 
wife.’ 

‘But we had already accepted each other as husband and wife. How could 
she marry you!’ Vamanaswami protested vehemently. 

Muladeva, the clever trickster, had no answer to this. 


Kk OK 


“What do you say, O king?’ asked the vetal. ‘Who is Princess 
Chandraprabha’s true husband?’ 

‘Sasi, of course,’ King Vikram replied without a moment’s hesitation. 
“Vamanaswami entered the palace secretly. Sasi, however, took her as his 
wife openly, with her father’s consent.’ 

But the vetal was already on its way to the sinsipa tree. King Vikram 
followed uncomplainingly. 


Jimutavahana 8 Sacrifice 


Once again the king pulled the corpse down from the tree and slung it over 
his shoulder. He began to trudge towards the riverbank, where the ascetic 
was waiting. But the vetal had more stories to tell. 

‘Listen to this story, O king,’ it began. 


OK OK 


Far north, in the famous Himalayas—always covered in snow—lived the 
king of the vidyadharas. His name was Jimutaketu—the cloud banner. This 
king had no heirs. He was anxious to have a son, so he began to worship the 
Kalpavriksha—the tree that fulfils all wishes. He prayed with such 
wholehearted devotion that one day, the tree spoke: ‘Your dedication has 
pleased me much, O mighty king. I have granted your wish. Soon, a son 
will be born to you. He will be a man of unwavering righteousness.’ 

By the blessings of the Wishing Tree, a son was born to Jimutaketu. The 
king ordered a grand celebration and distributed gifts lavishly to all his 
people. On the day of the naming ceremony, the baby boy was christened 
Jimutavahana—cloud rider. 

Jimutaketu’s kingdom was prosperous. All his subjects revered Lord 
Shiva and followed the precepts of religion, as well as the laws framed by 
the king. 

In time, Jimutavahana grew into a young man and began to rule along 
with his father. The land continued to thrive. There was never any calamity, 
the crops never failed and each man lived in peace with his neighbour. The 
reason was that both father and son set such a good example that their 
subjects could not help but emulate them. 

Like his father, Jimutavahana worshipped the Wishing Tree with great 
dedication. The tree was pleased, and spoke to him one day: ‘You have been 


such a steadfast devotee, Jimutavahana, that I am pleased to grant you a 
boon. Ask for whatever you wish.’ 

The good-hearted Jimutavahana folded his hands and said, ‘O celestial 
tree, if I have indeed pleased you with my devotion, I ask you to remove 
poverty from this world.’ 

‘It shall be as you wish,’ said the tree. 

And just as Jimutavahana had requested, by the power of the Wishing 
Tree, everyone in the world became prosperous. As a result, people stopped 
working, since they always had enough money for their needs. Having 
acquired this great boon for the people, Jimutavahana and his father now 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of virtue. They gave up trying to govern 
the land and administer justice, and law and order. 

This ideal state of affairs had an effect that neither of them could have 
foreseen. Their relatives began eyeing their kingdom. ‘Both father and son 
concern themselves only with practising and cultivating virtuous qualities,’ 
they told each other. ‘The people don’t need to work for a living, so they 
have become used to an idle existence. This kingdom is like a ripe fruit, 
ready to fall into our hands.’ 

They raised an army and surrounded the capital city. 

King Jimutaketu was horrified when he saw troops massed around his 
walls. ‘We are under attack,’ he told Jimutavahana. ‘What shall we do now, 
dear son?’ 

“What else shall we do, dear father, but fight them?’ Jimutavahana 
replied. ‘We will put up a strong resistance and repel the invaders. We will 
show them that our kingdom 1s as strong as ever.’ 

‘I do not think we should follow that course, son,’ his father demurred. 
‘This body, this wealth is all temporary, only virtue endures. It is better to 
have a sip of milk than own a hundred cows, and the humble prayer mat is 
more valuable than the most splendid mansion. I cannot dream of fighting 
and taking another’s life to maintain my kingly glory. These enemies are 
our relatives. Remember how bitterly Yudhisthira regretted it when he 
killed his own kin to gain a kingdom.’ 


‘I respect your wishes, dear father,’ Jimutavahana replied. ‘If you do not 
wish to defend our land, let us gift it to our kinsmen. After that, we will 
adopt the ascetic’s life and retreat into the forest to engage in prayer and 
penance.’ 

Father and son gave away their kingdom to their relatives and, along with 
the queen, Kanakavati, headed for the Malayas, a mountain range that lay in 
the far south of the country. They chose a quiet spot, built a small hut for 
themselves and began to lead a simple life. There were other men around, 
too, who had chosen a similar kind of existence. Jimutavahana soon made a 
friend, a young man named Madhura, the son of an ascetic. They spent 
much time together, wandering over the mountains. 

One day, while they were exploring their surroundings, Jimutavahana 
discovered a temple dedicated to the goddess Gauri, Shiva’s consort. When 
he entered, he came upon a lovely maiden playing a lute. She looked up at 
him, and the two were instantly attracted to each other. After he had offered 
his prayers, Jimutavahana left reluctantly. 

The young woman was eager to meet him again and decided to visit the 
temple the next morning. The same thought occurred to Jimutavahana as 
well. When he got there, he asked the young woman who’d accompanied 
the maiden, ‘Please, could you tell me who your friend’s father is?’ 

‘King Malayaketu,’ replied the companion, ‘and she is Princess 
Malayavati. And sir, can you please tell me who you are and where you 
come from? You look like the incarnation of Manmatha, the god of love 
himself.’ 

‘I am the son of King Jimutaketu, the ruler of the vidyadharas,’ the young 
man answered. ‘Jimutavahana is my name. Our relatives usurped our 
kingdom and we have come here to lead the ascetic’s life.’ 

The companion shared all that she had discovered with the princess. The 
princess now prayed fervently to the goddess Gauri. ‘Great goddess, please 
grant that Jimutavahana become my husband. If that is not possible, I will 
take my life!’ she pleaded. And then began to fashion a noose from her 
uttariya, her upper garment, to show her desperation and determination. 


To her delight, the goddess’s voice rang in her ears: ‘Your devotion has 
pleased me much, dear daughter,’ she said. ‘Jimutavahana, and none other, 
shall be your husband.’ 

Jimutavahana was watching the princess, hidden close by. Her words 
gave him great hope and he went back to his father’s hut, filled with 
excitement. 

The princess, too, returned to her palace in a state of agitation, not 
knowing what to do next. She shared her secret with her companion, who, 
in turn, decided to tell the queen, Malayavati’s mother. 

The queen felt it was time to discuss their daughter’s marriage plans with 
her husband. ‘My Lord,’ she began, ‘haven’t you noticed that our beloved 
Malayavati is no longer a child? She is old enough to be married. It’s time 
we began looking for a good match for her.’ 

“You're absolutely right, dear wife,’ replied the king. “But who would be 
right for our beloved daughter? Can you think of anyone?’ 

Just then, their son, Prince Mitravasu, entered the room. ‘Your Majesty,’ 
he said to the king, “there is some interesting news. I have been informed 
that Jimutaketu, the king of the vidyadharas, is living in the nearby forest, 
along with his son, Jimutavahana. The news is that they have been 
dispossessed of their kingdom by their relatives.’ 

The moment the king heard this, a thought flashed through his mind. 
‘Son, you have brought this news at a very appropriate time. Your mother 
and I were talking about getting your sister settled. Why don’t we marry 
Malayavati to Jimutavahana? Please go to King Jimutaketu’s hermitage and 
beg Jimutavahana to come and meet us.’ 

Prince Mitravasu headed there without delay. After exchanging formal 
greetings, he presented his father’s proposal, saying that Jimutavahana 
would make a good match for his sister. Jimutaketu accepted it 
immediately, and an auspicious date was fixed for the wedding ceremony. 
Soon, the marriage was solemnized on the chosen date, and Jimutavahana 
brought his bride back to his father’s hermitage. Malayavati began to live 
with them and became part of the small family. 


One morning, Jimutavahana decided to go for a walk in the mountains, 
along with his brother-in-law, Mitravasu. As they strolled along, enjoying 
the beauty of their surroundings, they suddenly came upon a large white 
mound. 

“What could this be?’ Jimutavahana asked, surprised. 

‘It’s a heap of serpent bones,’ Mitravasu replied. ‘Young serpents come 
up from their kingdom in the underworld to be eaten by the mighty Garuda, 
the king of the birds. You know, he had vowed to destroy all the serpents in 
the universe in revenge for ill-treating his mother, Vinata. When he attacked 
them in the underworld, Vasuki, the serpent king, afraid that their whole 
race might be wiped out, made an agreement with Garuda—to sacrifice one 
serpent per day. Garuda has devoured thousands and thousands of them, and 
their bones are all piled up here.’ 

‘Oh... 1s that what it is?’ Jimutavahana commented with a shudder. He 
was silent for a while, then, looking up at the sky, he said, ‘Dear Mitravasu, 
the sun is climbing up behind the mountains. It’s time for my morning 
prayers and I cannot miss them for anything. But it’s also time for your 
morning meal. I don’t want to delay you. Why don’t you return home? I 
will join you shortly.’ 

‘As you suggest, dear friend,’ Mitravasu agreed. He turned and took the 
path that led to his palace, while Jimutavahana walked on ahead. All of a 
sudden, he heard a woman wailing, ‘My son, O my poor son!’ 

Startled, Jimutavahana halted. He looked around. When he could not see 
anyone, he began to track the sound. It led him to a woman, crouched on 
the ground and weeping bitterly. ‘What is the matter, mother?’ he asked. 
“Why are you lamenting?’ 

‘I am weeping for my son Sankhachuda, who is to die today. Soon, 
Garuda will come and devour him,’ the lady wailed. ‘O my son, my poor 
son! Why were you chosen to die?’ 

Moved by her grief, Jimutavahana immediately said, ‘Wipe your tears, 
mother. Your son will not die. I will offer myself to Garuda in his place.’ 

“What are you saying?’ the woman cried. ‘I cannot allow a great person 
like you, the prince of the vidyadharas, to sacrifice his life! No, not even to 


save my beloved son.’ 

That very moment, the doomed son, Sankhachuda, arrived on the scene. 
He overheard Jimutavahana. ‘How cheerfully you are offering your life to 
save mine! You are a unique person, O prince,’ he said admiringly. ‘Men 
like me exist by the thousands, there is hardly anyone as selfless as you. I 
cannot let you perish for my sake.’ 

‘I agree that it 1s natural for all living beings to try and preserve their 
lives,’ Jimutavahana argued. ‘But I have already sworn to be your substitute 
in this sacrifice. I cannot break my promise. Go home, Sankhachuda.’ 

Sankhachuda was forced to agree. But he did not go home. He went to a 
temple nearby and began to pray. 

After throwing away all his weapons, Jimutavahana went and lay down 
on the sacrificial rock, face down. 

Barely had he done so, when the sound of colossal wings shook the air. It 
was Garuda. An enormous being, his wings spanned the whole universe, 
while his feet reached the underworld. He reached out and picked up 
Jimutavahana in his huge beak. Then he clutched him in his claws and 
began to devour him while he circled the sky. 

While he was doing this, the jewel Jimutavahana wore on his head fell to 
earth, straight into Malayavati’s lap. She recognized it at once. Shocked to 
see it covered in blood, fearing the worst, she fainted. But after a while, she 
recovered her senses and immediately rushed to his parents to show it to 
them. 

At the sight of the blood-stained jewel, they began to wail. When he 
recovered his wits, King Jimutaketu used the magic powers all vidyadharas 
possessed, to trace his son’s whereabouts. Then he, the queen and 
Malayavati hurried to the sacrificial rock. 

Sankhachuda had reached there too. ‘Let him go, O Garuda!’ he cried, 
horror struck. ‘You have taken the wrong man. I am your prey, the serpent. 
Not he!’ 

His words reached Garuda. The mighty bird paused, filled with an awful 
sense of apprehension. At once he dropped Jimutavahana to the ground. 


What sin have I committed?’ he thought. Am I devouring a young Brahmin 
or a royal prince by mistake? 

“Tell me who you are, young man?’ he asked Jimutavahana. ‘Why were 
you lying prostrate on the sacrificial rock?’ 

‘Go ahead and complete your task,’ Jimutavahana replied. ‘How does it 
matter who I am?’ 

‘O noble young man,’ Garuda cried, ‘why are you giving up your life to 
save another’s?’ 

‘Trees provide shelter for others and brave the sun themselves, they 
provide fruit which others eat,’ Jimutavahana responded with great 
difficulty. ‘Rivers exist to slake others’ thirst rather than their own. Only 
unthinking beasts live for themselves alone. To live for the welfare of 
others, to die to save another, is the highest reward for any man. It is 
complete bliss!’ 

Jimutavahana lay on the ground, pale and lifeless, close to death. His 
blood had drained from his body through the wounds Garuda had inflicted 
on him with his sharp beak. Malayavati began to wail pathetically. ‘O my 
beloved husband! The light of my life, can there be anyone as noble and 
self-sacrificing as you? But why didn’t you have mercy on me, your wife?’ 

Hearing her, Garuda was overcome with pity. He immediately flew to the 
underworld and brought back the elixir of life. He spread it over the 
prince’s body and soon, Jimutavahana sat up, his wounds healed and not a 
scar on his body. 

‘O virtuous young man!’ Garuda cried. ‘You are brave and large-hearted 
beyond compare. Your commitment to your principles has pleased me so 
much that I wish to grant you a boon. Ask what you will!’ 

‘Mighty Garuda, if you are indeed pleased with me, all I ask is that you 
give up devouring the serpents and restore life to those whose bones lie 
here,’ Jimutavahana begged with folded hands. 

‘Large-hearted as ever,’ Garuda said. ‘You asked for nothing for yourself. 
I promise not to prey on the serpents again.’ He brought more of the elixir 
and sprinkled it on the heap of bones, reviving all the dead serpents. 


Then Garuda announced, ‘O noble Jimutavahana, I bestow this blessing 
upon you! You will rule over the earth as its supreme sovereign!’ 

Garuda left, winging his way back to his abode, and Sankhachuda headed 
home along with the other serpents. Jimutavahana, too, returned with his 
parents and wife to his hermitage. 

But how could Garuda’s blessing remain unfulfilled? 

When the news spread, the vidyadhara relatives who had usurped 
Jimutaketu’s kingdom hurried to the Malaya mountains, terrified of 
Garuda’s fury. They fell at Jimutaketu’s feet and begged him to return and 
occupy his throne. 


Kk OK OK 


‘Now tell me, O king,’ said the cunning vetal, ‘who had a larger heart? 
Jimutavahana or Sankhachuda?’ 

‘Sankhachuda was definitely more magnanimous,’ the king declared. 

“Why do you say that?’ the vetal quizzed him. 

‘Sankhachuda did not need to return to the sacrificial rock. He could have 
gone his way and stayed safe,’ said King Vikram. ‘He risked his life when 
he called out to Garuda, telling him he had the wrong man.’ 

‘But what about the noble Jimutavahana? He did not need to give up his 
life for another, surely?’ the vetal argued. 

‘Jimutavahana was born again and again on this earth, and each time, he 
sacrificed his life to save another’s,’ the king persisted. ‘It was his practice, 
thus nothing new for him. That is why I say that Sankhachuda was the more 
magnanimous.’ 

The king had spoken. The vetal did not wait a minute longer but sped 
through the air towards the sinsipa tree. King Vikram followed. 


Fatal Beauty 


The king repeated the same action—took down the corpse, hoisted it on to 
his shoulder and headed towards the riverbank. He had barely taken a few 
steps when the vetal began, ‘I have another story to tell you, O king!’ 


OK OK 


A wealthy merchant named Ratnadatta lived in the city of Vijayapuram, 
which was ruled by King Dharmashila. Ratnadatta had a daughter called 
Unmadini, which means ‘the enchantress’. True to her name, she possessed 
such extraordinary beauty that anyone who set eyes on her fell immediately 
under her spell. 

Her father was eager to get her married. He first approached the king. 
“Your Majesty, I have a young daughter who is lovely beyond compare. If it 
pleases you, I would like to offer her hand in marriage to you. If not, Ill 
look for another match.’ 

The king said, ‘I cannot make such a decision in a hurry. Let me consult 
my advisers first.’ 

He sent for men who were renowned experts at judging a woman’s 
beauty, and asked them to go and make sure if Unmadini was truly as lovely 
as her father had claimed. 

These aesthetes visited Ratnadatta’s mansion and, when Unmadini 
appeared before them, they were all dumbstruck. The girl possessed all the 
qualities considered the hallmarks of good looks in a woman. She had large, 
lustrous eyes, her face glowed like the moon, she had a perfectly shaped 
nose, lips as red as the finest coral, and her abundant hair streamed behind 
her like a peacock’s train. 

The experts agreed that there was no denying that her beauty was 
flawless, but a cautionary thought entered their minds. One of them voiced 


it: “She is no doubt a lovely girl, but not right for the king. If he marries her, 
His Majesty might fall under her spell and neglect his duties. The people of 
the kingdom will suffer as a result.’ 

They returned to the palace and made their report. “Your Majesty, the girl 
is not suitable for you. She lacks the qualities considered the hallmark of 
beauty in a woman.’ 

The king took their advice and sent for Ratnadatta. ‘Your daughter is not 
suitable, my advisers say. You are free to look for another match.’ 

Ratnadatta then decided to approach the commander of the king’s army, 
General Baladhara, who readily agreed to marry Unmadini. After the 
wedding, she began to live in his mansion. She had, however, taken the 
king’s rejection to heart. His Majesty does not consider me beautiful 
enough, was the thought that constantly weighed her down. 

One day, the king was out riding through the streets, while Unmadini was 
standing on her terrace. He happened to look up, and the moment his eyes 
fell on her, he was transfixed. /s she a goddess or really just a mortal? he 
wondered. / have never seen a woman as lovely. Who could she be? 

He returned to the palace, lost in these thoughts. The vision of Unmadini 
on her husband’s terrace robbed him of his sleep too, making him so 
restless that his personal attendant asked, ‘Is something troubling Your 
Majesty? Is there anything I can do to help?’ 

‘My good man,’ said the king, ‘this evening when I was out riding, I rode 
past a mansion in the city. A lady as enchanting as an apsara was standing 
on the terrace. I could not help wondering if she was a mortal woman or 
some divine being. I cannot get her out of my thoughts.’ 

“Your Majesty, that lady is not a goddess,’ replied the attendant. ‘She is 
none other than Unmadini, the daughter of the merchant Ratnadatta. Do you 
recall that he had offered you her hand in marriage? You rejected her 
because you were told that she lacked beauty. Later, her father got her 
married to General Baladhara.’ 

The king was outraged. “My advisers dared to mislead me!’ he cried. 

He sent for them immediately. ‘What is the meaning of this, gentlemen?’ 
he demanded. ‘The same maiden who you said was devoid of beauty is as 


exquisite as a celestial being. You lied to me!’ 

The oldest among the experts replied, ‘We admit that we deceived you, 
Your Majesty. But we had the welfare of your subjects in mind. Such a wife 
might have distracted you from your kingly duties.’ 

In no time at all, word spread that the king had fallen in love with 
General Baladhara’s wife. When Unmadini’s husband heard this, he was in 
a quandary. He decided to go to the king. ‘Your Majesty,’ he said, bowing 
to the ground, ‘I am your loyal subject, your slave. My father-in-law came 
to you with a proposal but your advisers painted a false picture of 
Unmadini’s looks. By right she should have been your wife. It is not too 
late to mend matters. You have simply to command me and I will bring her 
to the palace at once.’ 

His proposal infuriated the king. ‘What do you think I am?’ he shouted. 
“Would an honourable man, who always follows the laws of right and 
wrong, agree to marry another man’s wife? This is completely against every 
code of decency, and you shouldn’t even have dreamt of approaching me 
with such a suggestion.’ 

Shamefaced, Baladhara was about to take his leave, but to his horror, at 
that very moment, the king’s heart broke, and he fell lifeless to the ground. 

Baladhara was overwhelmed with guilt. When it became unbearable, he 
went to his guru for advice. ‘What would be the right thing for me to do 
now, Your Holiness?’ he asked. ‘How can I atone? I feel I have contributed 
to the king’s death in some way.’ 

‘The right way to atone would be first to offer oblations to the sun and 
then enter a pyre,’ the guru instructed him. ‘It is for you to decide.’ 

Baladhara decided to follow his guru’s advice and made arrangements for 
his self-immolation. Perturbed, Unmadini approached the guru too. ‘What 
should I do, Your Reverence?’ she asked. 

‘A good wife follows in her husband’s footsteps,’ he said. 

Unmadini immediately made the required preparations too. She took a 
ritual bath and distributed alms. Then she circled her husband’s flaming 
funeral pyre and mounted it, praying, ‘Each time I am reborn, I implore the 
gods to make me your wife, dear husband.’ 


OK OK 


‘So, what is your opinion on these three people, O king?’ asked the vetal. 
‘Who is the most virtuous?’ 

‘The king, without any doubt,’ Vikramaditya replied. ‘By refusing to take 
another man’s wife, he stayed true to the rules of right conduct, even though 
it killed him. General Baladhara was his servant, and followed his master 
unto death, as he would have, even in battle. As for Unmadini, like a 
devoted wife, she wished to remain united with her husband.’ 

The vetal had already left to hang on the sinsipa tree. King Vikram 
gritted his teeth and followed it for the sixteenth time. 


The Unwise Yogi 


Vikramaditya had made a promise and he was honour-bound to fulfil it, 
whatever the cost. So once again, he patiently went through the exercise of 
picking up the rotten corpse from the tree and attempting to carry it to the 
sadhu. But the vetal had another tale to tell. 

‘Listen to this new story, O king,’ it said. 


7 OK OK 


King Mahasena ruled the city of Ujjaini. A Brahmin named Devasarma 
lived in the city along with his son, Gunakara, and other family members. 
Gunakara had a bad habit that he could not shake off—gambling. It 
possessed him to the extent that he would steal whatever he could from the 
house and sell it to support his vice. When his family found it impossible to 
tolerate this any longer, they decided to throw him out of the house. 

Gunakara wandered out of the city and thought of trying his luck 
elsewhere. After walking for a few hours, he came upon a temple in a 
lonely spot. The only person he could see there was a yogi. Gunakara 
greeted him with a respectful obeisance. 

“Who are you, son?’ asked the yogi. 

‘I am a Brahmin who is a stranger to this place,’ Gunakara replied. 

“You have been travelling, I can see,’ said the yogi. ‘Have you had 
anything to eat?’ 

‘No, Your Holiness. I am quite hungry,’ Gunakara confessed. 

‘In this half-skull bowl here,’ said the yogi, ‘is some cooked rice. You 
can have it.’ 

Gunakara recoiled. ‘I’m sorry, I’m a Brahmin. I cannot eat from a skull,’ 
he said. 


The yogi closed his eyes and, meditating deeply, chanted a mantra. To 
Gunakara’s surprise, a yakshini, who lived in the banyan tree nearby, 
suddenly appeared. 

‘Provide this Brahmin with the kind of food he can eat,’ the yogi 
commanded her. 

Within minutes, the yakshini conjured up a magnificent mansion. She 
beckoned to Gunakara to enter, and served up a wonderful feast. After he 
had eaten to his heart’s content, she served him paan and brought him a set 
of the finest garments he had ever seen, along with fabulous jewellery and 
sweet-smelling creams made of musk and sandalwood to apply. Then she 
entertained him with music and song. Completely relaxed, Gunakara fell 
fast asleep in the luxurious bed laid out for him. When he awoke in the 
morning, however, he was surprised to find that he was all alone, lying in 
the old temple. 

After searching for the yakshini for some time, he approached the yog1. 
‘What’s the matter?’ asked the yogi. “You are looking quite miserable. 
Didn’t you get everything you wanted?’ 

‘Where has the yakshini gone?’ Gunakara asked. ‘I have fallen in love 
with her. I cannot live without her.’ 

‘She is a semi-divine spirit, unlike you, a mortal,’ the yogi told him. ‘She 
can only be summoned through magic.’ 

‘O learned master, I beg you to teach it to me,’ Gunakara implored. ‘I 
shall apply myself with all my heart and soul to perfect it.’ 

‘All right,’ said the yogi. ‘Listen carefully now and memorize these 
words. You must stand in the middle of that stream and concentrate on 
repeating them. Make sure that no other thought distracts you. And after 
that, you have to enter your funeral pyre to complete the process.’ 

Gunakara followed these instructions to the letter. But though he kept 
repeating the mantra, the yakshini did not appear. All he saw was a series of 
blurred images. Disheartened, he stepped out of the water and went to the 
yogi. 

‘Nothing happened!’ he complained. ‘Respected master, she didn’t 
come.’ 


‘Didn’t I tell you that you have to enter the fire as the next step? Get 
ready to do that,’ the yogi directed him. 

Gunakara shook his head. ‘No, not now,’ he replied. “Who knows what 
might happen? Let me go and meet my family members once more. Only 
then will I enter the fire.’ 

He set off homeward and received a warm welcome from his family. His 
mother shed tears of joy and his father enclosed him in a tight embrace. ‘O 
my son, where have you been all this time?’ he cried. ‘We asked you to 
leave in a moment of anger, but how could you forget us completely? If you 
had returned and promised to mend your ways, we would have taken you 
back with open arms, the way we are now. You abandoned your devoted 
wife and did not spare a thought for your old parents. For a married man, 
nothing provides greater merit than attending to his duties towards his 
family. Pilgrimages to all the holy places in the world are meaningless 
beside it.’ 

‘Respected father,’ Gunakara said in response, ‘this mortal body is 
unclean and perishable. It is only through deep meditation that you receive 
a vision of the Supreme One and can free yourself from this cycle of birth, 
death and rebirth. I have renounced the life of a family man and become a 
yogi. I am mastering the mantras that lead one to a higher plane and came 
here merely to bid farewell to you all.’ 

He parted with his family and returned to the yogi. Following his guru’s 
instructions, he entered a roaring fire and concentrated on repeating the 
mantra once more. He tried long and hard, but again, the yakshini did not 
appear. 

‘Maybe you are saying it wrong,’ said the yogi. ‘Let me help you.’ 

He stepped into the sacred fire too, but for all his attempts, he failed to 
summon her. 

Puzzled, the guru came out muttering to himself. ‘How could this 
happen? I have never failed before. Has the mantra lost its power?’ 


OK OK 


‘Why do you think Gunakara failed despite all his efforts, O king?’ asked 
the vetal. 

‘The yakshini did not answer his call because she felt he was 
concentrating on repeating the mantra, rather than on summoning her,’ 
Vikram said. 

‘But didn’t he enter the fire, as his guru had instructed?’ the vetal 
disputed. ‘How can you say he was not single-minded?’ 

‘Didn’t he abandon his meditation in the middle and go off to see his 
family?’ Vikram retorted. ‘Wasn’t his attention divided?’ 

‘All right, but why didn’t the yakshini answer the guru’s call?’ asked the 
vetal. 

‘The yakshini felt that the yogi had imparted that sacred knowledge to an 
undeserving pupil, a man who lacked understanding and true commitment,’ 
explained the king. ‘This annoyed her, therefore she did not respond to the 
yogi either.’ 

Barely had he answered than the vetal returned to its haunt and King 
Vikramaditya had to repeat his weary trek. 


Who Is Prince Haridatta s Real Father? 


The king brought down the corpse from the sinsipa tree and made his way 
stoically towards his destination. 

‘This is indeed a tedious mission for you, O king. Fortunately, I have 
another tale to tell,’ said the vetal. 


Ok OK 


In the city of Kankolam ruled a king named Sundara. A merchant prince 
named Dhanaksaya resided in the same city. He had a daughter, Dhanavati, 
who was married to Gauridatta, a wealthy merchant living in another city, 
called Alaka. Dhanavati was expecting a child, but when the baby was born, 
a girl, her husband passed away unexpectedly. 

This turned out to be a greater calamity than she could have imagined. 
Her husband’s relatives grabbed all his riches, using the excuse that she had 
no son to inherit them. Even the ruler of the city did not come to her aid. 
The unfortunate Dhanavati was forced to leave the city with her baby 
daughter in the middle of the night. It was a particularly dark one, without 
even a glimmer of moonlight to help her find her way. With a shock she 
found that she had wandered into the cremation ground. She could hear 
someone groaning and, after looking around, realized it was a robber who 
had been impaled on an iron spike. ‘Each and every thing that happens is 
the result of the deeds of your past lives—both good and bad,’ he was 
whispering hoarsely. 

“Who may you be, sir?’ Dhanavati asked. ‘Why have you been left to 
suffer like this?’ 

‘A robber. Does that frighten you? I have been punished for my crimes 
by being impaled on this stake,’ said the man hoarsely. ‘Three painful days 
have passed. I long for deliverance, but my breath will not leave me.’ 


‘But why?’ Dhanavati asked. 

‘Because I am not married. The thought that I don’t have a child to 
complete my last rites keeps my spirit chained to this suffering body,’ 
gasped the robber. ‘If someone would agree to marry their daughter to me, I 
promise to compensate them with a hundred thousand gold coins.’ 

Dhanavati thought of her pitiful situation. She replied, ‘I agree to marry 
my daughter to you. But she is a baby yet and you are awaiting death. How 
will you father a son?’ 

‘There is a way,’ said the robber. ‘When your daughter grows up, find a 
man who will marry her for money and let him father a son on my behalf. I 
can foresee that an accomplished young Brahmin will be the man.’ 

Dhanavati then married her baby daughter to the robber by pouring water 
over his hands. 

‘Listen, kind lady,’ whispered the robber with an effort. ‘There is a 
banyan tree that lies east of here. You will find one lakh gold coins buried 
near its roots. That treasure is for you and my wife.’ 

Barely had he finished speaking than the robber’s head hung down, 
lifeless. 

Dhanavati found the robber’s buried loot, tied it up in a bundle and set 
off for the city of Kankolam, where she had been born. With part of the 
gold, she bought a magnificent mansion for herself and began to lead a 
comfortable life. She named her daughter Mohini, and in the course of time, 
Mohini grew into a young woman. 

One day, as the girl stood on the terrace of her mansion, she noticed a 
Brahmin passing by, a man very pleasing in appearance. Mohini felt 
attracted towards him and said to her companion, ‘Why don’t you ask him 
into the house? Tell him my mother would like to meet him.’ 

Her friend did as Mohini had suggested. As soon as Dhanavati saw the 
young man, she recalled the robber’s prophecy. She entertained the 
Brahmin youth lavishly and then put forth her plan, saying, “Good sir, I 
have a proposal that will be much to your advantage. I will pay you a 
hundred and one gold coins to marry my daughter and father a son for her.’ 


The Brahmin agreed. A fine feast was arranged and the two were 
married. Soon, Mohini became pregnant. The Brahmin, however, who was 
an irresponsible fellow, abandoned her. 

When her time came, Mohini gave birth to a baby boy. Six days after the 
baby was born, she had a strange dream. Perturbed, she went to her mother 
the next morning and said, ‘Dear mother, I had such a peculiar dream last 
night! I saw a figure with matted hair coiled on his head, wearing a 
crescent-moon crown. His body was smeared with ash and he wore a 
garland of skulls around his neck. He was seated on a white lotus and a 
white serpent circled his waist. He held a trident in his right hand and was 
also armed with a sword and club. What could it mean?’ 

‘I had the same dream!’ Dhanavati exclaimed. ‘Dear child, that was Lord 
Shiva. And this means that your baby is destined for kingship. He told me 
to place the baby in a basket along with a thousand and one gold coins and 
leave him at the palace gates. Let us call our most trusted maid and do this 
right away.’ 

The baby boy was left at the palace gates. 

It so happened that King Sundara, who was childless, also had a dream 
the same night. Lord Shiva, in the form of a fierce ten-armed and five-faced 
ascetic with three eyes and a crescent-moon diadem, came to him and said, 
‘O king, send a man to your palace gates and you will find your heir. Look 
for a new-born baby in a basket.’ 

The king confided in his wife. ‘My Lord,’ the queen said, ‘this is worth 
investigating. Without a moment’s delay, let us send the woman who guards 
the inner apartments to go and check quietly.’ 

The lady doorkeeper went to the gate and found the baby. She brought 
him inside, and when the king lifted the cloth covering the infant, he 
discovered a thousand and one gold coins beneath it. 

The king then sent for men who could read auspicious signs and asked 
them to examine the baby. The experts looked him over carefully and 
declared that he possessed all the thirty-two signs of good fortune on his 
body. The shape of his limbs, and other parts of his body, foretold a bright 


future. He also possessed the five marks of a ruler—a well-defined jaw and 
nose, wide eyes, long arms and a broad chest. 

Hearing this, the king took off his pearl necklace and put it around the 
baby’s neck. Then he placed the baby in the queen’s lap to signify that he 
had adopted the child. 

The news that the king had been blessed with an heir was announced. A 
magnificent celebration was held, and the people of the city lined up to 
present gifts. At his naming ceremony, the baby was christened Haridatta. 
He grew up to be an intelligent boy. By the age of sixteen, he had acquired 
knowledge of all the sacred and secular texts, and was accomplished in all 
the arts. 

When the king passed away, Haridatta succeeded him on the throne. And 
then one day, out of the blue, it struck him that he had not performed the 
rituals due to his father and forefathers, at Gaya. Without any delay, he set 
out and reached the sacred city, where all the ceremonies that needed to be 
performed were organized. He followed the instructions of the Brahmin 
priests as he offered the prescribed oblation—a sacrificial cake—in the 
name of his father. To his astonishment, three hands appeared to accept it. 
Baffled, Haridatta turned to the priests and asked, ‘Revered sirs, which hand 
should I place the offering in?’ 

But the priests were equally confused. ‘We have never seen anything like 
this,’ they said. ‘One hand has a spike pierced through it, which means it is 
a robber’s. The second seems to be a Brahmin’s, because it holds a sieve. 
And the third has a signet ring, which symbolizes kingship. What could this 
mean?’ 


OK OK 


“What do you think, O king?’ asked the vetal. ‘In which hand should 
Haridatta place the oblations due to his father?’ 

‘The robber’s,’” said the king. 

‘Why, though? Isn’t the Brahmin Haridatta’s natural father?’ the vetal 
said, disagreeing. ‘The king who adopted him and brought him up is more 


of a father, too. How can the robber have any claim?’ 

‘The Brahmin agreed to father this child for gold and left the mother 
before he was born,’ the king argued. ‘The king received the child as a gift, 
along with money for his upkeep. It was the robber who married Mohini 
when she was a baby, and asked her mother to ensure that a child was 
fathered in his name. Therefore, he is the real father.’ 

The king had barely finished proving his point when he found that the 
vetal had left. He retraced his steps, attempting to complete the task he had 
undertaken. 


The Boy Who Laughed 


The king repeated the same actions—taking the corpse down from the tree, 
heaving it over his shoulders and heading towards the ascetic, Kshantishila. 

The corpse was, however, still in a mood to continue its storytelling and 
launched into another tale. 


OK OK 


Once, King Rupasena, who ruled over the beautiful city of Chitrakutam, 
went hunting. He rode at such speed that he was soon separated from his 
retinue. Exhausted and thirsty, around noon, he came upon a lake. He 
dismounted and decided to rest a while under a shady tree. 

As he was taking in his surroundings, his eyes fell on a lovely maiden, 
who was picking flowers. She seemed to be the daughter of a sage, and the 
king realized that there must be a hermitage close by! The girl was about to 
turn away, when the king, who was keen to make her acquaintance, called 
out, ‘Fair maiden, I am an unexpected visitor to your hermitage. Won’t you 
offer a thirsty man some hospitality before you leave? As you know, any 
guest, rich or poor, should be made welcome.’ 

The maiden glanced up and blushed. Just then, her father, a highly 
respected sage who had undertaken many rigorous penances, arrived on the 
scene. Seeing him, the king bowed low and the sage blessed him. 

‘How is it that you are here, in this distant region, O king, all alone, 
without any attendants?’ asked the sage. 

‘My passion for the chase led me here,’ replied the king. ‘I rode so 
swiftly that I left my retinue far behind.’ 

‘Why do you indulge in this monstrous sport, O king?’ cried the rishi, 
dismayed. ‘Don’t you know that your wrongdoing can cause great suffering 


to your innocent subjects? You may be the guilty one, but your actions will 
affect those who are blameless.’ 

‘Venerable sage,’ replied the king humbly, ‘I did not realize this. I beg 
you to teach me about right and wrong conduct, so I can fulfil my duties as 
a king.’ 

‘I will be happy to, O king,’ said the sage. ‘Deer live peacefully in the 
woods. They feed on grass that grows wild, and drink water from streams 
that flow naturally, not depriving anyone. Yet men kill them for sport. 
Remember, no sacrificial offering holds as much merit as permitting all 
beings to live without fear,’ the sage continued. ‘Also, patience, 
contentment, compassion and the desire for knowledge are the most 
important qualities in a king. The guilty man who repents should be 
forgiven, O king. And remember, too, that there is no gift as great as the gift 
of sanctuary.’ And thus, the sage continued to explain all the rules of proper 
moral conduct to the king. 

Rupasena gave attentive ear. Finally, he bowed and said, ‘Revered sage, 
from now on, I will abide by your teachings and make sure that my subjects 
benefit from it.’ 

The king’s words pleased the sage. ‘O king, your humility brings me 
much joy,’ he replied. ‘I wish to grant you a boon. Let me know what you 
would wish for.’ 

“Your Holiness,’ said the king eagerly. ‘If you are indeed pleased with 
me, kindly allow me to marry your daughter.’ 

The sage agreed, and the two were married by Gandharva rites, 
exchanging garlands. Then the king rode back to the capital city with his 
bride. The day had advanced quite a bit, and while they were still in the 
forest, the sun set. Rupasena decided to spend the night under a tree with 
his wife. 

They were fast asleep when a Brahmarakshasa, the spirit of an evil 
Brahmin, arrived there. He woke up the king, growling, ‘I will eat your 
wife, O king!’ 

Rupasena was stricken with terror. ‘I beg you to spare her,’ he cried. ‘I’m 
a king, I promise to find you any substitute you ask for.’ 


‘All right,’ said the spirit, ‘you will have to cut off the head of a seven- 
year-old Brahmin boy and offer it to me. Only then will I spare your wife.’ 
‘I promise,’ said the king. ‘However, you will have to give me time to 

arrange this. Come to my capital city after a week.’ 

‘I will hold you to your word,’ said the fiend. 

Rupasena arrived in Chitrakutam at dawn, along with his new bride. He 
celebrated his wedding in grand style, but the Brahmarakshasa’s threat hung 
heavily over his head. He called his prime minister and narrated the whole 
incident to him. ‘What am I to do now?’ he said. ‘The demon will arrive 
here on the seventh day from now.’ 

‘Do not worry, Your Majesty,’ said the minister. ‘I will take care of the 
problem.’ 

The prime minister asked the goldsmiths to fashion a large figure of a 
man out of solid gold. Then he placed it on a cart and had it wheeled around 
the city. The town crier accompanied it, beating his drums. ‘This figure of 
gold is worth many lakhs,’ he shouted. ‘It will be given to a Brahmin who 
agrees to offer his seven-year-old son to the king, who will then sever the 
boy’s head in a special sacrifice.’ 

People came out of their houses to gaze at the figure and comment on 
this strange announcement. A poor Brahmin with three sons heard the cry. 
He went to his wife, saying, ‘There is a chance to acquire great riches and 
live in the lap of luxury for the rest of our lives. Only, we have to let the 
king sacrifice one of our sons.’ 

‘What an opportunity!’ cried his wife. “But I refuse to let my youngest 


’ 


go. 

‘I cannot bear to part with my eldest,’ said the Brahmin. ‘In any case, 
neither of them is the required age.’ 

The middle son, who was seven years old, had been listening. ‘Father, 
why don’t you let me go?’ he volunteered. ‘I am ready to offer myself for 
the good of the family.’ 

The Brahmin took the boy to the king at once and received the golden 
figure in exchange. True to its word, the Brahmarakshasa arrived on the 
seventh day. Preparations were made for the sacrifice. When all was ready, 


the king worshipped the demon with rice, flowers, perfume, incense, paan 
and supari. Fruit and fine cloth was placed before it, along with the choicest 
of dishes. After the king completed the ritual by waving lighted lamps 
before it, the boy was brought forward. At the exact moment that the king 
lifted his sword to cut off his head, the boy laughed loudly, astonishing 
everyone. 


OK OK 


“Why, O king, do you think the boy laughed at the moment he was about to 
die?’ asked the vetal. 

‘It seems strange that a boy being sacrificed so cruelly laughed when he 
was about to be killed,’ said the king. ‘It seems to me that he was thinking 
—a mother’s instinct is to protect her child against all harm, a father would 
dote on his young son and look out for his welfare. But, impelled by greed, 
both his parents readily sent him to his death. The king, his protector, too, 
was prepared to offer him to this bloodthirsty demon. None of these selfish 
people had any pity for him. He thought, Why should I grieve then, that I 
am to die so young? That’s why he laughed.’ 

The king’s answer satisfied the vetal and it flew to the tree. King 
Vikramaditya followed swiftly. 


The Star-Crossed Lovers 


Without exhibiting any sign of impatience, the king pulled down the dead 
body from the sinsipa tree and slung it on his shoulder. 

He had barely walked a few steps when the corpse began to speak again. 
‘This is a very tedious task you’re engaged in, O king,’ it said. ‘But you 
won’t give up. Neither will I! Here’s another story to pass the time.’ 


Kk Ok OK 


King Vipulshekhara ruled over the city of Visala. A merchant named 
Arthadatta lived in that city. He had a daughter called Anangamanyjari, who 
was married to Maninabha, another merchant from the city of Alaka. 
Maninabha set off on a long voyage for the purposes of trade and left his 
young wife behind in her parental home. Several months passed and, from a 
girl, she grew into a woman. 

One evening, as she stood on the terrace of her father’s house to enjoy 
the cool breeze, her eyes fell on a young Brahmin, named Kamalakara, who 
was walking past. He happened to look up, too, and they fell in love. 

Anangamanyari confided in her best friend, Malayavati, who advised her 
to forget him. ‘You are already married, Anangamanyari,’ she said. ‘Find 
other ways to distract yourself. Listen to your favourite stories, or to 
uplifting music. Be strong, my friend. I am confident you can do it.’ 

But just as Malayavati was about to leave, Anangamanjari prepared a 
noose with her uttariya, saying, ‘Dear friend, you have given me good 
advice, but I feel so miserable that I cannot bear to live any longer. I think it 
would be better to end my life.’ 

Malayavati turned around and grabbed her hands just in time. ‘Please 
don’t take this rash step!’ she cried. ‘If you are in such a state of despair, 
then fine, I will go and ask Kamalakara to come and meet you.’ 


She hurried to the young Brahmin’s house and found him with a friend— 
who was trying to console him too. ‘Kamalakara, come quick,’ she said. 
‘I’m Anangamanjari’s companion. She is so despondent that she 1s about to 
take her life.’ 

‘Is that so?’ Kamalakara started up. ‘I, too, have been asking my friend to 
bring me some poison but he refused. Let us go immediately.’ 

They hurried to Anangamanyari’s house. To their horror, they found that 
she had already committed suicide. The shock was too much for 
Kamalakara. At the sight of her lifeless body, he, too, fell down dead. Soon, 
the house was filled with sounds of weeping and wailing. Overwhelmed by 
grief and touched by the devotion the doomed lovers had displayed, their 
families decided to lay them on the same funeral pyre. 

Just as the arrangements were being made, Maninabha, Anangamanjari’s 
husband, happened to return from his travels. Eager to meet his wife, he 
hurried to his father-in-law’s mansion, where he encountered the weeping 
Malayavati, who informed him that Anangamanyjari was no more. 
Maninabha rushed to his wife’s room and was stunned to find that she was 
indeed dead. He began to lament loudly, crying, ‘O my beloved 
Anangamanyari! How will I live without you! Let us take this last journey 
together!’ 

Not caring that Kamalakara had been laid beside her, he entered the 
funeral pyre, too, and was consumed by the flames. The inhabitants of 
Visala were beside themselves with amazement. ‘What an extraordinary 
occurrence!’ they remarked. ‘Three people so devoted that they died of love 
together. Such a thing has never been seen before.’ 

But an argument arose. Who was the most devoted among the three? 


kK 
‘So, king, did you listen carefully to my story?’ asked the vetal. ‘Because 


you have to answer this question. Amongst the three, who was most blinded 
by love?’ 


‘Who else but the husband?’ replied the king. ‘He was so blinded that 
even though his wife committed suicide for another man’s sake, he wasn’t 
outraged. He did not get angry or blame her for her faithlessness. Instead, 
he was so grief-stricken to lose her that he ended his own life without 
another thought.’ 

The moment Vikramaditya had finished speaking, the vetal sped back to 
the tree. The king had no choice but to try and fetch it again. 


Four Foolish Brahmins 


Any other man would have been in a fury by now. But King Vikram 
patiently went back to the tree and repeated the same actions—he caught 
the corpse, put it on his shoulder and headed towards his destination. 

Sure enough, the vetal began to speak again. ‘Here’s another tale, O king, 
to regale you with, on this dreary path,’ it said. 


Kk OK OK 


King Viramardana ruled over the city of Jayasthala. Among the inhabitants 
of the city was a Brahmin named Visnuswami, a man with four useless 
sons. None of them possessed any good qualities—one was a gambler, the 
other two lived only to indulge in base pleasures and the youngest mocked 
at religious belief. 

Though he often reached a state of despair, Visnuswami would keep 
trying to knock some sense into their heads. ‘The game of dice is like 
poison,’ he would say. ‘It will ruin your life. Do not waste time in these 
useless diversions; you are risking your future. It is your learning alone that 
will stand by you throughout your life, and now is the time to gain 
knowledge that will support you in your old age. Remember, a man who 
has no education is like a corpse, even though he draws breath.’ 

Finally, Visnuswami’s words had some effect on his sons and they sat 
down to discuss what they should do with their lives. ‘We ought to pay heed 
to our father’s words,’ said the eldest. ‘It would be best if each of us 
travelled to a different land to gain knowledge.’ 

‘I agree,’ said the second. ‘That way, we can master different fields of 
knowledge.’ 

‘And 1f we share with each other what we learn,’ said the third son, ‘we 
will be invincible.’ 


‘Excellent idea!’ cried the youngest enthusiastically. “My brothers, we 
are already gaining wisdom. Let us meet in the forest outside the city after a 
year and share the expertise we will have gained.’ 

‘Agreed!’ chorused the other three. 

They set off in different directions to acquire knowledge. 

When a year had passed, all four brothers gathered at the spot they had 
decided upon. Delighted to get together again, they greeted each other 
joyfully. ‘My dear brothers,’ said the eldest, ‘now let each of us 
demonstrate the knowledge we have attained.’ 

They were all longing to display their skills. One of the brothers hurried 
into the forest and came back with the bones of a lion. ‘See these bones? I 
can put them together in a minute to form the skeleton of the animal they 
belonged to,’ he said proudly. 

He closed his eyes and chanted a spell, and, within minutes, the complete 
skeleton stood before them. 

‘If you can put bones together,’ said the second, ‘I possess the knowledge 
to add the flesh, the muscles, organs and fat.’ 

He, too, chanted a spell and covered the skeleton with flesh and muscles. 

‘I can add the blood and skin!’ cried the third brother excitedly. 

He, too, chanted a spell, and a fully formed lion was before them, 
complete in every way, except that it was like a stuffed animal, lifeless. 

“You three have put together a lion from its mere bones,’ said the last 
brother. ‘But what use is it, creating an animal that cannot breathe or move? 
I have the knowledge to infuse life into 1t. Wait and watch, through the 
power of my learning, this lion will leap and roar in a jiffy!’ he ended 
boastfully. 

He closed his eyes and muttered a mantra. Within seconds, the lion leapt 
up with a roar, startling them. And the first thing it did was to pounce on the 
brothers and eat them up one by one! 


OK OK 


‘They acquired knowledge but remained foolish,’ said the vetal. ‘What is 
your opinion, O king. Who among them was the biggest fool?’ 

‘The fourth,’ said King Vikram, without a moment’s pause. ‘He brought 
the lion back to life without thinking of the consequences. This story clearly 
shows that common sense and a person’s natural intelligence are far 
superior to knowledge blindly gained from a book. Those who do not know 
how to make proper use of their learning will end up like these foolish lion- 
makers.’ 

The vetal was already on its way to the tree. Once again, the long- 
suffering king followed. 


The Yogi Who Switched Bodies 


The king lifted the corpse from the sinsipa tree again and hoisted it on to his 
shoulders. He began the trek to the burning ground where Kshantishila 
awaited him. 

This time, again, the corpse began to speak. “Let me tell you another 
story, O king,’ it said. 


OK OK 


In the city of Viswapuram ruled by King Vidagdha, lived a Brahmin named 
Narayana. He had spent many years trying to perfect the art of making his 
spirit enter another body, and had grown old in the process. What use is my 
learning now? he would think glumly sometimes. J have become old and 
weak, and can barely move about freely. 

One day, an idea flashed through his mind. Why not make use of my 
knowledge and acquire a young body? Then I can indulge in all the delights 
of youth like I used to! 

Not wanting to share his plans, Narayana informed his family that he was 
setting off on a pilgrimage. Instead, he headed towards the cremation 
ground to look for a suitable young body to occupy. As chance would have 
it, a procession of mourners arrived, weeping and bewailing the death of a 
young Brahmin—a handsome, learned and healthy youth who had an 
untimely demise. Narayana found the opportunity he had been seeking and 
prepared to abandon his decrepit old frame. But just as he was leaving it, he 
wept loudly. The next moment, however, he laughed, as his spirit entered 
the corpse. 

The young man sat up alive, to the astonishment and delight of his 
family, who little knew what had actually happened. 


Kk Ok OK 


‘My question, O king, is this: can you tell me why Narayana first wept and 
then laughed, just as he was entering the young Brahmin’s body?’ asked the 
vetal. 

‘It is quite obvious,’ said King Vikram. ‘When he was leaving his worn- 
out old body, he could not help but recall how his mother had tended it so 
lovingly when he was a baby. As he grew older, his father had taken pride 
in nurturing it with good food and exercise. As a young man, his well-built 
frame had enabled him to enjoy many of life’s pleasures. That 1s why, at the 
moment of parting, he could not control his grief and wept. The next 
instant, however, the thought of possessing a healthy young body again 
raised his spirits and he laughed with joy.’ 

The vetal had sped away after receiving its answer. The king 
determinedly followed it to the sinsipa tree. 


The Three Fastidious Brahmins 


King Vikram hoisted the corpse down from the tree, on to his shoulders, 
and set off without a word, towards the cremation ground. But could the 
vetal remain silent? It had yet another story to narrate. 

‘Give attentive ear, O king,’ it said, ‘to this tale that I’m about to tell.’ 


OK OK 


Govinda, a Brahmin, lived in the city of Dharmapuram, which was ruled by 
King Dharmadwaja. He was a learned man, with thorough knowledge of the 
four Vedas. Govinda had four sons—Haridatta, Somadatta, Yajnadatta and 
Brahmadatta. He had taught them well, and they, too, had gained mastery 
over the Vedic texts. 

Unfortunately, his eldest son, Haridatta, passed away suddenly. Govinda 
was So overcome with grief that he decided to take his own life. When this 
news reached the royal priest, Visnu Sarma, he hurried to Govinda’s house 
and tried to reason with him. ‘You know that man is born to experience all 
kinds of sorrows and suffering in this life,’ he began. ‘Death can befall him 
at any moment. It spares no one—neither the most learned scholar nor the 
strongest and bravest warrior. The most powerful of kings, the wealthiest 
merchants and the poorest of the poor—they’re all defenceless against it. 
Legendary heroes like Abhimanyu and Yudhisthira had to go, as did the 
powerful Ravana. All of us have to die—mother, father, wife, siblings and 
children. Remember, this world is but an illusion. So what sense does it 
make to take your own life?’ 

Visnu Sarma’s words had a strong effect on Govinda, and he decided to 
make a sacrifice instead. He required a turtle, to perform this ritual 
correctly, so he said to his three remaining sons, ‘Dear boys, I need a turtle 


for my sacrifice. Please go to the ocean shore and bring one back so I can 
complete all the rites as laid down in the holy books.’ 

The three sons headed for the shore. When they reached, they found a 
fisherman at work. ‘Please cast your net in the middle of the ocean, good 
fisherman, and catch a turtle for us,’ they asked him. ‘We will pay you with 
a hundred and one coins issued by the royal mint.’ 

After a few tries, the fisherman snared a turtle and deposited it at their 
feet. He took his payment and went his way. Now the eldest son turned to 
his middle brother and said, ‘Yajnadatta, why don’t you pick up the turtle 
and carry it home?’ 

Yajnadatta frowned and turned to the youngest saying, ‘You, 
Brahmadatta, why don’t you pick up the turtle and take it home?’ 

‘Me?’ Brahmadatta exclaimed. ‘You’re asking me to carry this foul- 
smelling creature? You know how particular I am about how my food 
smells. This will make my hands stink so badly that I won’t be able to 
swallow a morsel for the rest of my life. Do it yourself!’ 

‘I do it? ’'m equally fastidious, you well know!’ Yajnadatta cried. ‘I can’t 
stand being close to a smelly person. How do you expect me to carry this 
creature that smells worse than a fish? Let our eldest brother do it.’ 

‘Not me,’ said Somadatta firmly. ‘I’m far more fastidious than either of 
you. You well know how particular I am about the bed I sleep on. Come on, 
pick up the turtle, one of you. Our respected father must be waiting to begin 
his ritual.’ 

The three brothers began to argue and quarrel about who should carry the 
turtle. Unable to resolve the matter, they decided to approach the king to 
sort out their dispute. 

‘Good gentlemen, let me know the reason for your disagreement,’ asked 
the king. 

“Your Majesty,’ said Yajnadatta, ‘they’re asking me to carry a stinking 
turtle. The stench will cling to me forever. I’m very fussy about my food, 
and if I even touch it, I won’t be able to swallow a bite and will probably 
starve to death.’ 


‘But Your Majesty,’ said Brahmadatta, ‘I cannot stand being close to a 
person who smells even a little. How can I touch a malodorous turtle?’ 

‘Neither can I,” said the oldest brother. ‘These two well know I am far 
more finicky than they are. I cannot sleep a wink on a badly made bed.’ 

The king was quite intrigued by the fastidiousness of the three brothers. 
‘Well, there’s only one way to settle this dispute,’ he said. ‘Ill put you all to 
the test, and we’ ll find out who is the most sensitive.’ 

First, the king decided to test the brother who claimed to be sensitive 
about food. The finest dishes prepared in the royal kitchen were sent for and 
served to him on a platter. Yajnadatta picked up a morsel of rice and 
brought it to his mouth. Immediately, he made a disgusted face and dropped 
the rice back on the platter. He rose hurriedly. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the king. ‘Didn’t you enjoy the food? I 
ordered the best delicacies from my kitchen.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Your Majesty,’ said the young Brahmin. ‘How could 
I eat anything? The rice had such a foul odour that it completely ruined my 
appetite.’ 

‘A foul odour?’ asked the king, shocked. ‘Only rice of a superlative 
quality is used in my kitchen. If it had an offensive odour, would I touch it?’ 
‘But it had a whiff of dead bodies being burnt! I definitely smelled the 

smoke from a funeral pyre,’ objected Yajnadatta. 

The king sent for the keeper of the royal stores. ‘Where do we get our 
rice from?’ he asked. ‘How 1s it that this man says it bears the stench of the 
burning ground?’ 

“Your Majesty,’ said the storekeeper, “this is the best-quality rice. One of 
our own tenants grew it in his fields. His village lies just outside the city.’ 

‘Send for him!’ ordered King Dharmadwaja. 

The tenant-farmer was fetched post-haste. “My good man, tell me exactly 
where your rice fields are located,’ demanded the king. 

“Your Majesty,’ said the farmer, ‘my village is just outside the city. My 
fields are located near the city’s cremation ground.’ 

The king’s eyes almost popped out in astonishment when he heard this. 
“Young man,’ he said, ‘you have proved that you are more finicky about 


food than any man I have come across.’ 

Now it was Brahmadatta’s turn to be tested. The king arranged for a 
banquet and requested one of the loveliest ladies in the court to sit next to 
the young Brahmin. She was to be freshly bathed, scented with the most 
delicate perfume available and dressed in the cleanest, new garments. But 
when she took her seat beside Brahmadatta, he began to edge away. He 
wrinkled his nose and seemed to be holding his breath. Finally, he leapt up, 
as if in great distress. 

‘I beg your pardon, Your Majesty,’ he blurted out. ‘I cannot sit here 
another moment.’ 

“What’s wrong?’ asked the king with a frown. ‘What’s bothering you?’ 

‘The smell, the smell!’ Brahmadatta cried. ‘It’s like embracing a goat!’ 

‘A goat? This lady bathed in water scented with roses. She is wearing the 
finest silk garments perfumed with musk. Even her hair is fragrant with the 
jasmine garlands wound around it!’ exclaimed the king. ‘Where does the 
smell of a goat come from?’ 

‘But my nostrils are filled with it, your majesty!’ spluttered the young 
man. 

The king turned to the lady. ‘Lovely lady,’ he said courteously. ‘Please 
forgive my question. But have you ever been near a goat?’ 

The lady was silent for a moment, then she said, “Your Majesty, the only 
time I was near a goat was when I was a baby. My mother was very sick 
and could not nurse me. I have heard that I was raised on goat’s milk.’ 

The banquet hall rang with the exclamations of the courtiers. ‘What a 
keen nose!’ ‘There can never be a man as fastidious as this young man!’ 

‘This will be a difficult judgement,’ observed the king. ‘But let us find 
out how fastidious the last brother 1s.’ 

It was Somadatta’s turn now, and the most comfortable bed possible was 
prepared for him. Seven layers of mattresses made of the softest silk-cotton 
were laid upon it, and finely woven muslin sheets spread on top. 

When morning came, the king asked him, ‘So? Did you sleep well, 
young man?’ 


‘Sleep? Not a wink!’ cried Somadatta. His red, bleary eyes and his 
tousled hair made it obvious that he spoke the truth. ‘I tossed and turned all 
night. There was a hair in the bed that kept poking my back. Oh, how I 
suffered! Take a look!’ He turned around to show his back to the king. Sure 
enough, it was crisscrossed with red marks, fine as strands of hair. 

“What? Where did the hair come from? We took care to make up the 
softest of beds for you. Check the mattresses,’ the king ordered the 
attendants. 

The mattresses were all ripped open one by one, and when they came to 
the seventh, an attendant pulled out a hair with a cry of astonishment. 

Dharmadwaja shook his head in disbelief. “You are indeed extremely 
sensitive when it comes to beds,’ he said. ‘This is a very tricky judgement 
to make—all three of you are so fastidious!’ 


OK OK 


‘The king was at a loss,’ said the vetal. ‘But whom would you have chosen 
as the most sensitive among the three brothers, O king?’ 

‘The last brother,’ replied King Vikramaditya. ‘He had an actual mark on 
his back from the hair.’ 

The vetal had tricked him again and taken off. King Vikram followed, 
wondering when this would end. 


A Baffling Relationship 


The king took down the corpse from the tree once more and set off for his 
destination. ‘Indeed, you are the most patient man I have encountered,’ said 
the vetal. “You deserve to hear another story to entertain you on the way!’ 


Kk Ok OK 


A king named Pradyumna ruled over the city of Prabhavati. He had a 
daughter, Chandraprabha, married to King Vijayabala, who ruled over the 
southern part of the country. They had a daughter, whom they called 
Lavanyavati. 

Unfortunately, Vijayabala had some treacherous kinsmen who wanted to 
usurp his kingdom. One dark night, they crept up with a large army at their 
command, and surrounded the capital city. Panic-stricken, Vijayabala’s 
guards ran to inform him, saying that their city was under siege, and that the 
situation was precarious. The anxious king roused his sleeping wife. ‘My 
beloved one,’ he said, ‘we are in grave danger. I will defend my city stoutly 
against the invaders, but the course of battle is always unpredictable. Who 
knows what might befall you and our dear Lavanyavati if the enemy 
manages to break in? Please leave the city secretly with her and find refuge 
in a safe place. When you get the news that I have vanquished our foes, you 
can return.’ 

The queen shed bitter tears but left post-haste with her daughter. King 
Viyjayabala armed his soldiers and sallied forth to fight with the invaders. A 
fierce battle took place, and the brave king was killed while he defended his 
city. 

The queen fled with the princess in the night and finally reached a lake. It 
seemed far enough from the city to be secure. In any case, they were too 


exhausted to go farther, so they lay down and rested. When dawn broke, 
they decided to head farther away. 

By chance, the king of Kusumapura, a neighbouring kingdom, had come 
to hunt in the same forest with his son. When they arrived in the vicinity of 
the lake, the prince noticed the women’s footprints on the damp earth. 
‘Look, father,’ he pointed out, ‘what elegant footprints! They must belong 
to some lovely ladies.’ 

The king examined them and said, ‘Elegant, indeed. I suspect they 
belong to some high-born ladies. But what would they be doing 1n this 
deserted place? I wonder if they are fleeing from some danger.’ 

‘If that is so, as brave warriors, it is our duty to rescue them,’ said the 
prince immediately. Then he paused to think. ‘Father . . .” he began 
hesitantly, ‘if you don’t mind my saying so . . . it’s been more than a year 
since my dear mother passed away. You are so lonely. I think it’s about time 
you remarried. I, too, am a bachelor. Do you think fate might have 
deliberately placed these noble ladies in our way?’ 

The king sighed. ‘I miss your dear mother sorely. It’s hard to think of 
putting anyone in her place,’ he said sadly. “But they say it’s not advisable 
for a ruler to stay unmarried, without a queen to participate in important 
ceremonies. You, too, are of a marriageable age, my son. It does seem 
strange that we should come across these footprints.’ 

‘So let’s follow them!’ cried the prince. ‘We must help the ladies. And if 
they seem agreeable, we can present our proposal. I rather like the small, 
dainty feet. Can I marry the lady they belong too?’ 

The king laughed. ‘Of course, my son! The first choice is yours. Frankly, 
I prefer the long, graceful feet.’ 

Following the trail, they soon found the queen and princess, hidden in a 
thicket. The queen let out a little shriek of fear when she saw them. But 
Lavanyavati said, ‘Mother, they look like decent people. I don’t think we 
need to be afraid.’ 

‘The young maiden is right,’ said the king with a bow. ‘We saw your 
footprints, gentle lady, and feared you were in distress. We have come to 
help you, if you need our assistance.’ 


Queen Chandraprabha broke down, weeping in relief. Then she 
composed herself and said, ‘I am Chandraprabha, the unfortunate queen of 
the kingdom of Prabhavati. And this is my daughter, Lavanyavati.’ She then 
narrated the tragic train of events that had overtaken them. ‘Thank heavens 
you have come to our rescue!’ she ended. 

The prince, however, was examining the feet of the two ladies. He took 
his father aside and whispered to him, ‘Father, there’s a problem. The 
mother is the lady with the small, dainty feet. What should we do?’ 

The king frowned and said, “Yes, I noticed that too. But fate has led us to 
them and we made a promise to each other. As royalty, we cannot go back 
on it.’ 

They went back and put forward their proposal. The queen was taken 
aback, but the princess said, ‘Mother, it may seem strange to contemplate 
that I will be your mother-in-law. But don’t you think it 1s far better to live 
with honour, and in comfort, in a palace, than struggle to survive in this 
dangerous world?’ 

“Your daughter is right,’ said the king. ‘It was a quirk of destiny that my 
son and I chose you on the basis of your footprints. But it was the footprints 
that led us to you. You will be treated with great respect, my lady.’ 

Chandraprabha saw their point, and the two women sat behind the king 
and the prince on their horses and returned to their capital. The weddings 
were duly celebrated. Within a year, both mother and daughter gave birth to 
children, one to a son and the other to a daughter. But a question arose— 
what relationship did the two babies have with each other? 


ok OK 
‘What is your answer to this vexing question, O king?’ asked the vetal. 


The wise King Vikram thought and thought. But for all his efforts, he 
could not solve this riddle. 


The Vetal’s Revelation 


When the king did not speak but continued to trudge towards his destination 
in silence, the vetal said, ‘I know why you do not speak, O king. True, you 
do not have an answer, but you refrain from saying anything at all because 
you feel I will trick you again and escape. Let me tell you that I am 
extremely pleased with your courage and determination. I have the power to 
grant you a boon. Ask what you will.’ 

The king made no response. The vetal then said, ‘You do not want to take 
the risk of replying, but I will repeat that I am highly impressed with your 
daring and resolution. For that reason, I would like to give you some 
advice. If you take it, you will be able to save your life. Else you will fall 
prey to the evil Kshantishila’s designs. 

‘We vetals inhabit corpses according to our choice. But if a human 
wishes to bring us under his control, he has to perform certain rites that 
force us to take possession of a particular dead body. You are not aware of 
it, but Kshantishila intends to sacrifice you in order to gain unlimited 
power. When you meet him at the cremation ground, he will take this 
corpse you are carrying and worship it with incense and sandalwood. To 
complete the ritual, he will summon me back. “O king,” he will say next, 
“prostrate yourself completely, with eight parts of your body touching the 
ground.” If you do that, he will cut off your head and offer you to the deity. 
To escape that fate, you must say, “I am a king, and all who come to me 
prostrate themselves before me. I do not know how to attempt that pose. O 
great ascetic, kindly demonstrate it, so I know how to do it correctly.” 

“When he prostrates himself to show you, immediately draw your sword 
and chop off his head. Then offer his blood to me as an oblation. You will 
acquire the eight siddhis if you do this, and become all-powerful. If you fail 


to follow my instructions, you will lose your life and Kshantishila will gain 
supreme power.’ 

The vetal abandoned the body now and Vikramaditya felt it go slack and 
silent. He hurried through the cremation ground to reach the yogi, lost in 
thought, barely noticing the ghastly scenes around him. 

The naked ascetic, Kshantishila, was waiting for him. At the sight of the 
mandala, the magic circle Kshantishila had prepared, the king felt a shiver 
of apprehension. Kshantishila was so delighted to see the king that his eyes 
glowed like hot coals as he cried out, ‘What a heroic deed you have 
accomplished, O great king! No one else could have been courageous 
enough to carry this body through the cremation ground. Now, please place 
the corpse within the mandala.’ 

Silently, Vikramaditya did so, and Kshantishila began the ritual. He lit 
lamps and placed them all around the circle, along with flowers, incense, 
sandalwood and the other offerings required in the ritual. He began to recite 
potent mantras to invoke the vetal. When the body stirred, indicating that 
the spirit had arrived, he worshipped it and offered libations. The king 
watched, taut with anticipation. When this part of the ritual was complete, 
the ascetic turned to the king. ‘Now please walk all around the corpse and 
then do a complete prostration, O king, with eight parts of your body 
touching the ground.’ 

King Vikram’s breath seemed to stop for a minute. Whom was he to 
trust? The yogi who had offered him so many precious gifts or the vetal 
who had teased him all the way? What was the correct answer to this 
riddle? 

Then, making a quick decision, he replied in measured tones, ‘Revered 
yogi, you know I’m a monarch. I have never prostrated myself before 
anyone in my whole life, hence I have no idea how this is done. Please 
show me how to do it, lest I do it incorrectly and ruin your ritual.’ 

Impatient to achieve his ends, the yogi rose and demonstrated the 
required prostration. The king drew his sword in one, swift movement and 
lopped off his head. Then he lifted the severed head and offered the blood 
flowing from it to the vetal. 


To his amazement, a shower of flowers fell upon him from the sky. It was 
the gandharvas. Then he heard a celestial voice proclaiming, ‘O great king, 
your actions have pleased us greatly! You have gained the eight siddhis as 
well as supremacy over the whole earth. We would like to grant you a boon. 
Ask whatever you will.’ 

The king folded his hands and bowed low. ‘Immortal powers, please 
grant that these stories narrated by the vetal become famous throughout the 
world and that whoever hears them gains great merit. Grant, too, I beg you, 
that the vetal become my minister and execute my commands.’ 

Then the holy trinity, Brahma—Vishnu—Mahesh, descended on earth and 
rained benedictions on the king. ‘You are Vikramaditya, the Sun of Valour,’ 
they said, ‘the most dazzling jewel among earthly rulers. You will reign 
over this earth in glory, as a Chakravarti king—the one who turns the wheel 
of the empire. After your mortal days are done, you will continue to rule as 
the king of the vidyadharas.’ 

Vikramaditya returned to his capital city as quietly as he had come. True 
to the prediction, his power and influence grew from day to day. He 
continued to rule justly and wisely and is still revered as the ideal ruler. And 
as he had asked, the twenty-five tales of the vetal have endured and enjoy 
great popularity to this day. 


Epilogue: The Last Riddle 


King Vikramaditya remains transparently the same person throughout the 
story. But who was the vetal? And who was the mendicant Kshantishila, 
who mysteriously appeared at Vikramaditya’s court and offered him 
precious jewels hidden in a bilva fruit? Why did Kshantishila want to kill 
Vikramaditya and why did the vetal try to save him? 

If we go back to the beginning and remember that three boys were born 
at the same time, and it was predicted that one of them would slay the other 
two and become master of the three worlds, we can answer this riddle. 
Kshantishila is the potter’s son, who cunningly befriended the oil 
merchant’s son and killed him and hung him on the sinsipa tree. After he 
fled the kingdom, he fell in with a guru who instructed him in the tantric 
arts. It was his guru who informed him how he could fulfil the prophecy 
and become master of the universe. The ancient corpse is that of the oil 
merchant’s son, which has been possessed by a potent spirit, the vetal, 
whom Kshantishila wishes to enslave, by performing the ritual in which he 
planned to slay King Vikramaditya as well. 


A Note on the Text 


How can one convey the fascination of a series of tales featuring a valiant 
king and a supernatural being? I first encountered the Vetala 
Panchavimshati—or Baital Pacchisi—the twenty-five tales of the vetal, in 
the pages of the popular children’s magazine Chandamama, as a child. The 
Vikram—vetal stories had me hooked right from the start. At the time, when 
I read these intriguing tales in Hindi, however, I little knew that they were 
part of the ancient tradition of storytelling and had originally been penned 
in Sanskrit hundreds of years ago. 

We do not know who first created these extraordinary stories, widely 
retold down the ages, but the authors of the four well-known Sanskrit 
versions have been identified. One was Somadeva, who composed the 
classic Kathasaritasagara, a in Kashmir around 1070 cE, and included 
these tales in this vast collection. Kshemendra, also writing in Kashmir 
around twenty years prior to that, had incorporated them in his work 
Brihadkathamanjari as well. The two other Sanskrit versions are 
independent collections by Sivadasa and Jambhaladatta. 

While all the stories revolve around the legendary King Vikramaditya, 
the wily vetal and the mysterious sadhu Kshantishila, the retellings differ in 
many ways. In fact, the Hindi, Tamil and Marathi versions, which have 
been around for a long time, vary from these, too. This is a common feature 
in traditional tales, where each storyteller adds something to the story from 
her or his own imagination. I have done something similar. 

This retelling is based on Sivadasa’s version, with one or two stories 
taken from Jambhaladatta’s work. 

Chandra Rajan, a famous Sanskrit scholar, who originally translated these 
stories, tells us that Sivadasa composed his work in the popular champu 
style of writing in Sanskrit—a mixture of prose and verse. Somadeva and 


Kshemendra wrote entirely in verse, while Jambhaladatta mostly used 
prose. 

What makes Sivadasa’s version of these widely circulated tales stand 
apart from the others? There is a specific style of narration used in a 
majority of the ancient works of fiction written in Sanskrit. There is a frame 
story, or introductory tale, within which the other stories are set. For 
example, in the Panchatantra, we are told that a king despairs because his 
sons are poor learners. He is advised to entrust the princes to the renowned 
scholar Vishnu Sharma, who then uses the stories that follow to educate the 
princes. 

In the Vetala Panchavimshati, a mysterious ascetic arrives at King 
Vikramaditya’s court, bearing valuable gifts, in return for which he requests 
the monarch for a favour. While performing an arduous task at the sadhu’s 
bidding, King Vikram encounters the vetal, who narrates twenty-four tales, 
each ending with a question. 

All versions follow this structure. Sivadasa, however, added a 
preliminary tale that sketches out a connection between King Vikram, the 
vetal and the sadhu Kshantishila, which binds the three main characters in a 
credible way, adding a motive for their actions. This adds an extra story to 
the collection. The very last story is actually a clarification of the first. 
There is also one in between that I’ve taken from Jambhaladatta’s version, 
which makes it twenty-eight tales in all. However, since this collection has 
always been known as the Five-and-Twenty Tales of the Vetal, we have 
stuck to it. 

Sivadasa’s stories are also briefer and more to the point than, say, 
Somadeva’s. He seems to be more concerned with focusing on moral and 
ethical issues rather than rounding out the stories with descriptions and 
events. To this end, he also omits incidents highlighted in the other 
versions. As was the custom then, each story begins with an invocation, in 
verse, to a deity—most often to Ganesha and Shiva, but also to Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning. 

When I first read the Vikram—vetal stories, the delicious horror of the 
setting—the ghostly cremation ground—sent a shiver up my spine. The 


element of adventure and the eeriness of the spirit that inhabited a corpse 
and teased the king with its riddle-like tales kept me enthralled. These 
entertaining stories belonged to a world quite different from mine—one 
peopled with princes and princesses, rich merchants and Brahmins, not to 
forget, robbers both wicked and noble. I realized that in promising to fulfil 
the sadhu’s request, King Vikram was upholding the dharma of an 
honourable monarch. But I did wonder at the vetal’s perversity in flying 
back to the sinsipa tree each time the king answered its question correctly. 
What was the point of making Vikram march back and forth across the 
cremation ground? Why compel the noble king to respond to his sometimes 
pointless-sounding questions and prolong his task? Many of the characters 
in the stories seemed very eccentric—especially the strangely extra- 
sentimental lovers declaring they would kill themselves, at the drop of a 
hat, the ridiculously delicate queens and the overly fastidious Brahmins. 
Why were some so noble and others shockingly evil? 

Much later, as an adult, especially after reading Sivadasa’s version, I 
realized that there was more depth to these oft-told tales. That many of 
these stories highlight the perils of hasty decisions, of moral misconduct, 
and the importance of making the right choices in life. That each question 
posed by the vetal is like a challenge thrown at the king—a test of his 
judgement. It is as if the king is undergoing a trial to prove his skills as a 
ruler, as any decision he takes affects thousands of lives. Several times, the 
vetal argues with him and forces him to justify his stance. It struck me that 
his commitment to a ruler’s dharma and to keeping his promise is also 
being verified by this ordeal. In the final story, there is a sense of irony 
when the vetal reveals the truth and one realizes that an ideal ruler is 
extremely vulnerable when confronted with pure evil. 

As for the vetal, it is not really a demon, ghost or a bloodsucking vampire 
—as it is often labelled—but a powerful supernatural being that can be 
manipulated by performing special rites. And that’s exactly what 
Kshantishila’s goal is. In the Singhasan Battisi, the other set of stories 
featuring Vikramaditya, the king brings the vetal under his control and 
summons him when required. 


These stories were written in the distant past, for an adult audience, 
though now they are placed in the realm of children’s fiction. With that in 
mind, I would describe this book as a retelling that, I hope, will appeal to a 
twenty-first-century child. I have not followed Sivadasa’s style of 
alternating prose and poetry, except where the verse adds to the reading 
experience or helps move the story along. I have also filled out the 
occasionally sparse patches of storytelling, creating scenes and adding 
dialogue that would keep a child engaged. 

While reading the stories, I had to keep reminding myself that they were 
written in a time far-off, and that the original creator was a person with a 
mindset very different from how we think today. It was the only way I 
could deal with the prejudiced depiction of women, who often come across 
as fickle and deceitful, especially in stories like ‘The Parrot and the Myna’. 
Tempted as I was to change the story completely around, I decided not to— 
so as to give you a glimpse of the attitude towards women in ancient India. 
You will also notice that most of the characters are kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, Brahmins, aristocrats and rich merchants. This again 
reflects the caste and class values of the time. So, dear reader, keep that in 
mind while reading these stories. 

About a couple of names that might puzzle you: The sinsipa tree, which 
is almost a character in the book, is what we know today as the sturdy 
sheesham, used for good-quality furniture. The bilva fruit is none other than 
the bel, the healthy summer fruit, sacred to Lord Shiva. There is a glossary 
provided at the end, which should help you better understand some of the 
other terms used in the book. 


OK OK 


I must say I like the way the book ends. King Vikram asks the gods for a 
boon—that these unique tales continue to be popular down the ages. And 
interestingly enough, that is exactly what has happened. I think it is because 
of the extraordinary scenarios they paint, the high level of fantasy and the 


tricky moral questions they raise. So, revel in the world of these stories that 
are like no other, and enjoy puzzling over the vetal’s riddles! 


July 2016 Deepa Agarwal 
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magazines and journals in India and abroad, she has edited and compiled 
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People) Honour List 2008. 

Her work has been translated into several Indian and foreign languages, 
and five of her books have been included in the White Raven catalogue of 
the International Youth Library, Munich. 

As a resource person for Scholastic India and the National Book Trust, 
India, among other organizations, she conducts creative-writing workshops 
and storytelling sessions in schools. 
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PUFFIN CLASSICS 


Listen, O King! 


Five-and-Twenty Tales of Vikram and the Vetal 


With Puffin Classics, the story isn’t over when you reach the final page. 
Want to discover more about the author and his world? Read on... 


AUTHOR FILE 


THE INDIA PAGES 
SOME THINGS To THINK ABOUT 
GLOSSARY 


AUTHOR FILE 


Who was Sivadasa? 


Nothing is known about Sivadasa, other than the fact that this particular 
work dates back to the twelfth or thirteenth century. In fact, Sivadasa 
could even be a pen name. Chandra Rajan, who translated his version of 
the Vikram—vetal tales from Sanskrit into English, has noted that clues to 
his personality can be found in his writing. His stories reveal that 
Sivadasa must have been a learned man, who possessed knowledge in 
fields as varied as astrology, medicine, the dramatic arts and religion. 
His readers would most likely have been cultured and sophisticated 
gentlemen, with an interest in the arts. And since we know education 
was restricted to the privileged few, they had to be wealthy and well 
placed too. He must have also been a man who had a clear idea of right 
and wrong, which is why there 1s a great stress on moral values in these 
tales. 


THE INDIA PAGES 


The Ideal Indian Ruler 


In ancient India, a king was regarded as the maker of his age—the title 
of an ‘ideal ruler’ was reserved for one who was not only brave and 
strong but also wise and just. Stories of kings being subjected to tests by 
gods and holy figures abound. The one who passed these trials was 
considered to be truly great as he proved himself to be a righteous and 
benevolent ruler who placed his subjects before himself. 


King Vikramaditya, who is one of the central characters in the Vikram— 
vetal tales, is widely regarded as the ideal ruler in Indian lore. 


Who was King Vikramaditya? 


Does King Vikramaditya exist only in legend? There are many theories 
about the identity of this legendary ruler that prove otherwise. Sivadasa 
states that he was the king of Pratishthanpura, a city on the banks of the 
Godavari. Pratishthanpura is the ancient name of modern-day Paithan, 
known for its beautiful silk saris. However, in some versions, the city of 
Ujjaini is mentioned as Vikramaditya’s capital. If he did indeed rule 
from Ujjaini, he should be the same ruler who reigned in the Malwa 
region in central India, vanquished the Sakas and founded the Vikrami 
era, which predates the Christian era by fifty-six years. This King 
Vikram has left an indelible impression in Indian legend as an 
outstanding ruler. There are some who even argue that the fabled 
monarch was actually Chandragupta Vikramaditya of the legendary 
Gupta dynasty. One way or another, the noble hero of the Vetala 
Panchavimshati and the Simhasana Dvatrimsika (thirty-two tales of the 
lion-throne) is enshrined in story and our imaginations as the ideal 
Indian ruler. 


Which is the other collection of King Vikramaditya stories? 


The Simhasana Dvatrimsika, known as the Singhasan Battisi in Hindi, is 
another set of fascinating tales featuring King Vikram and the vetal. 
These stories are told by thirty-two statuettes, to another celebrated ruler 
—Raja Bhoja of Malwa. According to the story, Raja Bhoja learns that 
an ignorant cowherd is transformed into the best of judges and resolves 
disputes whenever he sits upon a mound, which is located on the 
outskirts of his capital, Ujjain. Astonished, the king has the mound 
excavated, unearthing a magnificent throne buried beneath the surface. 
He prepares to ascend it with great ceremony. But at every attempt, he 1s 
stopped by one of the thirty-two statuettes at its base. Each statuette tells 
him that only those who have proven themselves to be worthy of the 
throne can lay claim to its glory. One by one, they tell him a story about 
the king who had occupied it—Vikramaditya. Unlike the vetal’s tales 
that end with a characteristic riddle, these stories do not follow a specific 
pattern. The Singhasan stories expound the virtues of valour, ethics and 
the fulfilment of a king’s duties towards his subjects. They project an 
exemplary ruler—Vikramaditya—who has taken a vow, guaranteeing 
the happiness of his subjects, and goes to great lengths to fulfil it. While 
discharging his duties, the king has many exciting adventures. In the 
Singhasan Battisi, the vetal is shown to be a powerful demon controlled 
by the king, who helps him to fulfil his vow using his supernatural 
powers. 


Ancient history has a rich tradition of exemplary rulers. Ashoka, ruler of 
the Mauryas, established himself as a Chakravartin and became a 
proponent of tolerance and non-violence. Such rulers emerge not only in 
Indian history but in the history of other countries as well—find out 
what stories have been written about them! 


Solah Sringar 


The woman in the first story adorns herself in the ‘solah sringar’ to 
distract the sage and earn a reward from King Gandharvasena. The term 
describes the sixteen forms of make-up and jewellery that are 
traditionally associated with the beautification of a Hindu bride. Some of 
these ornaments continue to be used as a mark of a married woman. The 
items may vary according to local custom. 


1. Silk garments decorated with gold embroidery. Can be a lehnga- 
choli and odhani, sari or salwar kameez, according to the 
community. 

2. Perfume 

3. Keshapasharachana. An elaborate ornament used to decorate a 
braid or a bun, fashioned out of either flowers or gold set with 
precious stones. 

4. Maang teeka. An ornament that consists of a chain that runs 
through the parting of the hair, or ‘maang’, and ends with a 
pendant that hangs above the forehead. 

5. Sindoor. A vermillion powder, it is sprinkled on the hair parting of 
a bride by the groom as an important part of the wedding 
ceremony. It is only worn by married women. 

6. Bindi. The red dot placed in the middle of the forehead, 
traditionally part of a married woman’s essential make-up. 

7. Kaajal. Black paste used to outline the eyes and make them look 
larger. 

8. Nose ring 

9. Earrings 

10. Necklace 

11. Bajuband. Jewelled bands worn on the upper arm. 

12. Bangles 

13. Hathphool. An ornament for the hand, usually jewelled gold 
chains, which are delicately attached to rings and a bracelet. 

14. Tagdi. A gold or silver belt, sometimes set with precious stones. 

15. Anklets 


16. Toe rings 
Another Popular Sanskrit Classic 
The Panchatantra 


The Panchatantra is attributed to Vishnu Sharma, a learned Brahmin, 
and is said to have been written for the benefit of three dull princes. The 
story goes that the king of Mahilaropya (Mylapore in South India or 
Pataliputra in Bihar, as in another retelling) had three sons, who lacked 
both knowledge and virtue. Troubled, the king summoned learned 
Brahmins to instruct them in the art of living wisely and well. Vishnu 
Sharma took up the challenge and, engaging the princes’ attention with 
riveting tales, infused them with curiosity and a vivid sense of 
imagination, thus transforming them. 


The word Panchatantra means ‘five books’ and is a work of niti, and 
uses allegories to impart life lessons. It is a collection of stories that are 
believed to have been written more than two thousand years ago. The 
Panchatantra 1s considered to be the earliest example of children’s 
literature. The vitality of its prose and verse continues to attract both 
children and young adults today. 


There are numerous versions of these stories within India itself. And the 
fact that these tales have travelled far and wide, and are part of the 
folklore of many countries, demonstrates their universality. It is believed 
that there are 200 versions of these stories that live and breathe in close 
to sixty languages. While it is hard to put a date to when this collection 
of stories was written, it is commonly supposed that they belong to the 
third century BCE. 


Supernatural Beings in Indian Mythology and Folklore 


Vetals 


A vetal is said to be a spirit that usually haunts cremation grounds and 
inhabits corpses. Such corpses do not decay since a vetal assumes 
command of it. These bodies, no longer bereft of a soul, can move and 
express themselves freely. If you remember, the body jumped up when 
King Vikram tried to pick it up and flew away at the end of each story. 
The vetal had the freedom to leave the body whenever it wanted. A vetal 
also has supernatural powers. Like most supernatural creatures in the 
folk tradition, a vetal can be tamed by performing certain rituals. This is 
what the sadhu Kshantisila was trying to achieve in the book. In that 
sense, the vetal is similar to a genie, or djinn, who traditionally serves 
human masters. 


Pishachas 


Pishachas are flesh-eating demons, sometimes believed to have been 
created by Brahma. One legend describes them as sons of the rishi 
Kashyapa and Krodhavasa, one of the daughters of King Daksha. They 
are depicted as menacing creatures with a dark complexion, bulging 
veins and protruding red eyes. Pishachas can communicate in their own 
language, Paishachi, which humans cannot decipher. They like the dark 
and lurk around in cremation grounds, along with other monsters like 
bhutas and vetals. It is believed that they can transcend the limitations of 
physical appearance and change form at will, even becoming invisible at 
times. It is also thought that they can possess human beings and dictate 
their thoughts to the extent where the afflicted suffered a gradual descent 
into sickness or insanity. In order to placate these demons, people made 
them offerings during certain religious ceremonies and festivals. 


Rakshasas 


Rakshasas were supposed to have been created from Brahma’s breath 
when he fell into a deep sleep at the end of the Satya Yuga. As soon as 
they were born, they began to devour the god himself. When Brahma 
shouted ‘Rakshama!’ (Sanskrit for “protect me!’), Vishnu rushed to save 


him and expelled the demons to earth. Coincidentally, they were named 
after Brahma’s cry for help—from ‘rakshama’ came ‘rakshasa’. In the 
Rig Veda they are classified amongst the yatudhanas, fiendish creatures 
that devour humans. Rakshasas are usually shown as ugly, enormous 
creatures with two fangs protruding from their mouths, and fingernails 
that are more like claws. Like other demons created by Brahma, they 
have flaming-red eyes and hair, and drink blood. They, too, can fly, 
vanish, and have the power to transform into any creature they wished. 
Ravana and his cohorts are the most famous rakshasas in Hindu 
mythology. 


Daityas 


Daityas are giants, the offspring of the sage Kashyapa and Prajapati 
Daksha’s daughter Diti. Danavas are giants as well and were the children 
of another daughter Danu, also married to Kashyapa. Both daityas and 
danavas had magic powers and rebelled many times against the devas, 
the gods. 


Vidyadharas 


Originating in the Hindu and Buddhist texts, vidyadharas (the Sanskrit 
word means ‘wisdom-holder’) are supernatural beings, said to possess 
magical powers. They are essentially spirits of the air and fall in the 
category of Upadevas or demigods. They serve Lord Shiva, and are said 
to inhabit the Himalayas and other mountainous regions. Masters of 
esoteric knowledge and sorcery, the vidyadharas are described as kindly 
and joyous beings that possess the ability to fly in the air and diminish 
their size. There are many references made to them in the Hindu epics 
and the Puranas. They are also associated with Lord Indra, the god of 
rain and thunderstorms, and Kubera, the god of wealth. Classic Sanskrit 
works, like Kshemendra’s Brihadkathamanjari and Somadeva’s 
Kathasaritasagara, all include stories in which vidyadharas play 
important roles. 


Yakshas 


Yakshas and yakshinis are nature-spirits, associated with mountains and 
the woods; they are caretakers of the wilderness. Yakshas appear in 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist texts and are supposed to be gentle creatures. 
Mostly benign, these fairy-like creatures can turn evil, playing nasty 
tricks on and waylaying lonely travellers. Male yakshas are supposed to 
be stoutly built and fearsome in appearance. Female yakshas, or 
yakshinis, however, were mostly beautiful and charming, with a pixie- 
like gaiety about them. Kubera is the king of the yakshas, besides being 
the god of wealth. Apart from appearing in the epics and in Puranic 
tales, a yaksha is the narrator of Kalidasa’s famous work Meghaduta. 


SOME THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


% The Vikram—vetal stories were written in a far-off time and the 
original creator must have been a person who thought very 
differently from the way we do now. How has the creator 
portrayed the various characters in the stories? What do they 
reflect about the attitudes during those times? Do you think 
attitudes have changed? 

The various tales found in a culture’s mythology are never 
restricted to one country or tradition. They are influenced by and 
overlap each other. A supernatural force like a vetal, thus, does 
not necessarily exist in Indian myth alone, but could exist in other 
countries—with a different name as well as in slightly different 
forms. 

One such form exists in Tibet. The Tibetan word for a vetal is 
‘rolang’, meaning a corpse (ro) that has got up (/ang). In the 
Himalayas, rolangs are regarded as part of everyday life and are 
seen as a threat. Their folklore (in addition to the scriptures) is 
rife with stories about them. The vetal, in these regions, too, 
features in stories similar to the ones we’ve just read. In these 
Buddhist versions, it is usually the great philosopher Nagarjuna 
who figures as the equivalent to Vikramaditya. Doesn’t it boggle 
the mind to think of how many other such versions might exist in 
the world? 

Do you know that the popular Arabian Nights were partly 
inspired by the tales of Vikram and the vetal? These stories, too, 
highlight the perils of hasty decisions, of moral misconduct and 
the importance of making the right choices in life. Aesop’s Fables 
and the Jataka Tales have similar teachings. What have you learnt 
from the Five-and-Twenty Tales of Vikram and the Vetal? 


GLOSSARY 


eight siddhis: 


1. Anima: ability to reduce one’s body even to the size of an atom 

2. Mahima: ability to expand one’s body to an interminably large size 
3. Garima: ability to become infinitely heavy 

4. Laghima: ability to become almost weightless 

5. Prapti: to have unrestricted access to all places 

6. Prakamya: to realize everything one desires 

7. Istva: to possess absolute lordship 

8. Vastva: to have the power to subjugate all 


Gandharva marriage: One of the eight traditional kinds of Hindu 
marriages recognized in ancient India. It was based on the mutual 
attraction between a man and a woman, with no rituals other than an 
exchange of garlands. Family participation, or even the presence of 
witnesses, was not required. The marriage of Dushyanta and Shakuntala 
is a well-known example. 


kadali blossoms: Variously described as the pinkish-mauve blossoms of 
a tree native to Kerala; M. malabathrica; a tree with yellow blossoms; 
banana flowers. 


Krishna paksha: The dark lunar fortnight or waning moon in the Hindu 
calendar. ‘Krishna’ is Sanskrit for ‘dark’. A period of fifteen days, which 
begins on the full-moon day, or purnima, and ends on the new moon day, 
or amavasya. 


swayamvara: This was the practice of choosing a husband from a 
gathering of suitors, by a girl of marriageable age. ‘Swayam’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘self’ and ‘vara’ means ‘bridegroom’. 


uttariya: An unstitched garment worn by both men and women to cover 
the upper part of the body—basically, our modern dupatta; the antariya 
was the lower dhoti-like garment. 


yogini: Women who practise yoga; in the story here, women who take 
part in the tantric rituals associated with the cremation grounds. 
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